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The Strength and Unity of the Commonwealth 
of Freedom 


MEASURES WHICH WOULD EFFECTIVELY SERVE OUR JOINT INTERESTS 
By BARON SILVERCRUYS, Belgian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered before the Council on World Affairs, Dallas, Texas, December 18, 1952 


ODAY, I shall address myself to a general—and yet fun- 
damental question, which is of concern to us all: The 
unity and strength of our free world. I shall deal with 
some of the means that may be best conceived in order to promote 
this unity and to increase this strength 
For me, the part of the world I come from is not limited to my 
homeland. It is Western Europe as a whole, in a greater complex 
the Commonwealth of ae aba to which we araeed with the 
British and with you 
Not that I need at this time to recall what has been accomp- 
lished in the last flive years for the purpose of knitting together 
the members of this Commonwealth. We have proved our ability 
to plan and to work together. We have shown that the way to 
integrate is to begin to integrate. We are creating unity and we 
are creating strength. We could not have taken these steps in 
creating our unity and strength if it had not been for the help 
of the United States—a help which free Europe deeply appreciates 
In the economic field, results of great significance have been 
achieved such as the Schuman Plan. In the military field, we 
have moved ahead a good way too since April, 1949 when the 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed. From the concept of national 
forces to be merged in an emergency, we have started by action 
to prov ide for the closest integration. The European Detense Com- 
munity —now awaiting ratification — is the outstanding demon- 
stration of this need of integration 
We have come therefore to a point where it is important further 
to develop the unity and strength of the free nations of Europe, 
and to strengthen their bonds with the United States. In this im- 
portant way, we can increase our contribution to the great Cause ot 
Peace. The more we augment our combined strength—not for 
domination but for peace —the more we will help to prevent war 
How are we going to develop our strength in order to safeguard 
the peace? There 1s of course no single or simple answer to this 
question 
It is unfortunate, but it is true, that we free nations must develop 
our military strength if we are to discourage threats to the peace 
Nations rarely make war unless they think—often errone- 


ously —that they will win in the end. If militarily we are strong 


enough so that those who would make war think they will not 
succeed, we tend to deter them 

But the course of aggression and domination by force is not 
limited —today—-to war in the orthodox sense. Military strength 
alone is not sufficient to protect the existence of the free nations. 
Political and economic strength as well as a solid foundation for 
the aspirations of free peoples, are doubtless as important as mil- 
itary strength to preserve both the free nations and the peace. 
Aside from the relative importance of these factors, there can 
hardly be any serious question that we must ground our strength 
on solid military, political and economic foundations if we are to 
do our best for the cause of freedom and peace 

In Europe today we are at an important cross-road. We need 
to develop our unity and our strength at an accelerating rate. We 
are proceeding with the help of the United States to develop our 
military strength. This combined effort should no doubt continue. 

But we cannot develop the unity and strength of Europe only 
militarily. If we try to develop our military strength while weak- 
ening our economic strength, we will not in the end really de- 
velop our military strength 

We must therefore also develop our economic strength. Only 
in this way can we fend off the false promises of communism 
and supply the necessary groundwork for our freedom and our 
military strength. Only in this way can we hope to create the 
climate in which the unity and the greatest strength of the free 
peoples of Europe can begin to be achieved 

The realities of the situation today are such that any serious 
weakening of the economic structure of the free countries of Eu- 
rope would imperil their political stability and their military con- 
tribution to the common cause. At the same time, the free peo- 
ples of Europe want—as soon as possible and practical—to stand 
on their own feet and not to require or receive grants in aid 
from the United States. To build the economic strength of Free 
Europe for the common cause of peace and freedom, there is re- 
quired a bridge between the Marshall Plan type of grant aid and 
the return of a policy of no affirmative assistance 

Within this frame of reference, what kind of joint effort by 
the free countries of Europe and by the United States will in- 
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crease the economic strength of the Free World and its contri- 
bution to the common cause? 

There are a series of measures which would effectively serve 
the joint interests of the United States and the rest of the Free 
World at this time and for the long-range future measures which 
are not grants and which tend to release the incentives of free 
enterprise 

I. One of these is off-shore procurement. By this measure, or- 
ders placed by the United States in the free countries of Europe 
for arms for the common defense result in their procurement at 
an earlier time, at as good or cheaper prices than in the United 
States and with less burden on the productive capacity and re- 
sources of the United States. At the same time, these off-shore 
orders placed with manufacturers in the free countries of Europe 
release energies which contribute both to the military strength 
and economic well-being of Europe 

Consideration has already been given to increasing the size of 
this off-shore procurement program and to speeding up the rate 
of placement of orders under it. 


At one point, one of the key committees of the Congress last 
year proposed for inclusion in legislation the requirement that 
the Government of the United States spend at least one billion 
dollars on off-shore procurement orders during the present fiscal 
year. It is my understanding that this provision was ultimately 
omitted from the legislation because the Executive Branch of the 
Government felt that it probably could not in fact spend a billion 
dollars in this fiscal year 

Now that the off-shore procurement program is beginning to 
roll, thought could doubtless be given as to whether the amount 
of the program for the fiscal year beginning July 1st, 1953 can- 
not be substantially increased over the amount to be expended 
for this purpose for the period from July Ist, 1952, to July Ist, 
1953. Now too, consideration could also probably be given to 
accelerating the placement of off-shore procurement orders. 

II. Although the placement of off-shore procurement orders 
can make an important contribution to the development of the 
military and economic strength of the free countries of Europe, 
it is not likely that the placement of such orders alone can ade- 
quately maintain and strengthen the economic structure of the 
free countries of Europe. 

The hard fact is that under present conditions —conditions 
which are likely to last some time into the future—the free coun- 
tries of Europe in order to maintain and develop their economic 
strength will need to obtain more goods from the United States 
—and other dollar areas—than they will be able to sell in these 
areas. 

This—as you know—creates the dollar gap. Off-shore procure- 
ment orders will help to sorne extent—no doubt—to close this 
dollar gap, but there will still be left a large part of this dollar 
gap unless the United States buys a good deal more than it has 
in the past from countries abroad, pang pe. from the free coun- 
tries of Europe. It is now accepted that if the United States is to 
continue to sell to Europe and the rest of the outside world, at 
the present level, or at a higher level, it must buy more from 
abroad 

A steady reduction in tariffs and the removal by the United 
States of other blocks to the free movement of goods into the 
United States will, of course, help to a degree to increase the 
sale of foreign goods in the United States. It seems to be on the 
side of wisdom for these measures to be carried out in the joint 
interests of both the United States and the free nations of the 
world. By such measures, the taxpayers of the United States, in- 
stead of contributing one hundred cents on the dollar in the 
form of grants in aid, will afford the free peoples an opportunity 
of earning their own way for the common cause 

But the reduction of tariffs and other similar measures, even 
with an extraordinary effort of the free peoples of the world to 
sell their goods in the dollar areas, are not likely—in the near 
furure—to result in a substantial solution of the economic prob- 
lems of the free countries of Europe unless other affirmative steps 
are taken to substantially increase the purchases and expenditures 

of the United States abroad. 
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American business and industry—as well as other consu 
mers—are of course becoming increasingly aware of the desir 
ability of buying more goods abroad. However, as a realistic mat- 
ter, unless they need the goods and can get the type and oo 
of goods they need on terms and at prices which are tavorable to 
them, they cannot be expected to buy them 

Of course, the producers in the free countries of Europe must 
leave no stone unturned to produce the best quality of goods to 
meet the needs of the dollar area and at prices which make pur- 
chasers in the dollar area desirous of buying them. These efforts 
to increase productivity in the free countries of Europe are under 
way; in the very long run, they will help to maintain and build- 
up the economic strength of Europe; however, they will not 
completely solve the problems in the next few years 

III. We the people of Europe are also trying to do everything 
possible to increase our dollar income in many other fields such 
as by trying to persuade more Americans to come and see the 
historic and unique sights of Europe, improving the quality and 
price of our shipping, insurance and other services; but here again, 
the nature and size of the problem is such that these measures 
alone can only contribute to, but not furnish a tolerable solution 
to the problems involved—certainly not for the next few years 

IV. Steps could also be considered for effectively increasing 
United States investments abroad —particularly private invest 
ments. But here again, as in the case of the reduction of tariffs 
and the ordinary measures for increasing the sales of foreign goods 
in the United States, we must be careful that we do not lead our 
selves erroneously to believe —contrary to the facts and the possi 
bilities—that these measures will supply the complete solution 
to the present problems 

An increase in United States investments abroad will help in 
part the long-range solution of the economic problems of the 
tree world, but it will take time—under the best conditions—and 
it will not be a complete solution. 

We must remember that the net amount of the United States 
private direct investment abroad has not been very substantial 
in relationship to the problems involved. At the end of 1950, the 
total of the outstanding United States private direct investment 
abroad, from the beginning of the Union in 1789 up to that date, 
amounted to thirteen and one-half billion dollars. This total fig 
ure is less than half of the amount invested in one year, only in 
capital plant and equipment for manufacturing purposes, in the 
United States itself 

Of the total of United States private direct investment abroad, 
it should be noted also that most of it is not in manufacturing 
industries, but in fields such as petroleum and mining and smelt 
ing. At the end of 1950, of the total United States private direct 
investment in all countries abroad, four billion dollars was in pe 
troleum and one and one-third billion in mining and smelting 

The other key fact that should be noted is that up to the end 
of 1950, more than sixty-five per cent of the total United States 
private direct investment abroad was not in Europe, but was in 
Canada and in Latin America. Since 1950, the trend has been sub 
stantially the same. In 1951, for example, the net outflow of pri 
vate long term capital from the United States was less than one 
billion dollars, —the most substantial part of it going into petro 
leum and most of it going to Canada and Latin America. In that 
year —1951—the direct private investment in all of the O.E.E.C 
countries was under eighty million dollars 

Although foreign investment by the United States is not likely 
to be a complete or immediate solution of the economic prob 
lems of the free world, every effort should be exercised now to 
increase effective United States investments abroad — particularly 
private investment —because it will help, in the long term, devel 
opment of the economic strength of the free peoples. Considera- 
tion might be given to such measures as tax incentives for such 
foreign investment and to a review and liberalization of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency’s investment guarantee program which un 
fortunately, in more than four years of operations, have resulted 
in under forty million dollars of investment 

V. There is one form of foreign investment which I think 
should be given particular study. For want of a better term, I 
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would like to call it: the Point V Program—namely triangular 
investments in countries which have already achieved important 
developments 

The free countries of Europe have well developed technical 
skills and know-how in certain fields ranging all the way from 
chemical and steel production to the production of ball and roll 
bearings. Countries such as Canada, Brazil and Mexico—for in- 
stance —which have great resources and already have gone through 
substantial stages of development—may well profit by these tech 
nical skills and know-how, as a part of their further development 

Now these countries have to import many of the items which 
European skills know how to produce. One day there will be a 
strong will not to import but to produce them within these 
countries, principally because there is likely to be a large home 
market for them. By beginning now to combine United States 
capital investment and that of nationals of —let us say —Canada, 
Brazil and Mexico—with the technical skills and know-how of 


not only this country but also Europe, | am reasonably sure that 

it will be in the long run for the good of all concerned 
Adapted to the re alities of the present day situation —princi 

pally the facts that Europe has production skills but inadequate 


financial capital—this form of triangular investment may perform 
a role similar to that of the British overseas investment, particu- 
larly in the 19th and early 20th centuries, in furthering vo wd 
ant economic development and yielding returns which close« 
Rap 

How and by what methods this program can best be carried 
out is something which should be emphasized and thought out 
carefully. Taken together with the Point IV Program for unde 
veloped countries—which might well be expanded—this Point V 
Program can slowly begin to make a long-range contribution to 
the well-being of the free nations 

VI. Possibly the most immediate, substantial and effective as- 
sistance which the United States can render, in its own interests 
and the joint interests of the free nations, is by increasing its 
purchases abroad of basic materials 

By a super-human effort, with the re duction of tariffs and an in- 
crease of United States investment, countries such as Belgium 
and France, for example, might increase their annual exports by 
“MC veral million dollars This should be done in any event; but, 
standing alone, it will not solve the problem 

In this modern industrial age, and with modern war what it 
is, certain basic materials and commodities are necessary for coun 
tries such as the United States to be strong enough to fully carry 
out its major foreign policy aim of preventing war and keeping 
the peace 

An inescapable fact is, however, that the United States is itself 
deficient in varying degrees in many of these commodities rang- 
ing from such items as tin and nickel—of which it has virtually 
no supply —to copper, lead, zinc, and petroleum of which it has a 
great deal, but not enough to meet its needs. With the rate at 
which such materials are being used up, the United States is de- 
ve loping progre SSIVC ly an increasing need tor them 

The studies and findings of the President's Materials Policy 
Commission —the Paley Commussion—is one of the recent reports 
which indicate the growing need of the United States for such 
basic materials and commodities. A long-range program substan 
tially to increase the acquisition by the United States of basi 
materials of which it does not have adequate supply, would seem 
therefore to be one of the most sensible and effective measures 
in the joint interests of the United States and the free nations 
ot the world 

During the period trom 1939 to date, the acquisition by the 
United States of strategic and critical materials—in which 1 was 
deficient —tor the United States Government stockpile, began and 
was carried out almost completely during periods of acute war 
shortages of these materials 

This has meant not only the payment by the United States 
of much higher prices for these strategic and critical materials, 
but the inability to get them in adequate quantities and soon 
enough. At the same time, because of the pressing need for these 
strategic and critical materials tor military production and for 


the 
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the stockpile, it has been necessary drastically to limit their use 
in civilian production. Since, for example, the great growth of 
the United States has been based in part on the steady develop- 
ment of its productive capacity, the limitation on the use of basic 
materials has acted as a.restriction on the development of that 
productive capacity. The same thing has happened in varying 
degrees in other countries 
Certainly, careful thought should be given to a long-range pro- 
gram with sufficient authority and funds, so that adequate quan- 
tities of strategic and critical materials can be obtained by the 
United States at a reasonable cost, in adequate quantities, at the 
right time and with a minimum disruption of civilian produc- 
tion and civilian economy 
With the sharp ups-and-downs that have taken place in the 
procurement of strategic and critical materials for military and 
stockpile needs, as well as for normal industrial production, there 
has been a normal human tendency not to expand the production 
of these basic materials as much as they should have been. A 
carefully —— long term program for the discovery, develop- 
ment and procurement of basic materials would doubtless keep 
in mind the need for such expansion and the utilization of et- 
fective methods to obtain it 
Since Korea, there have been developed some workable methods, 
under authority granted by Congress, for obtaining such ex- 
pansion. The Detense Materials Procurement Administration, tor 
example, has utilized its authority to develop new sources and 
expand existing sources for such basic materials, and in many 
instances it has done so with no cost or very little cost to the 
Government 
The so-called “put-and-take” contracts are one illustration of 
an effective and workable method developed and utilized by the 
United States to obtain a large flow of basic materials for indus- 
trial production, military protection and stockpile needs 
The heart of these “put-and-take” agreements entered into by 
the United States Government with producers of basic materials 
is this: the United States Government, in consideration of the 
expansion of production by producers, agrees in substance to pur- 
chase at the market price, or at a stipulated price, all of the ex- 
myo output which the producers cannot sell in the open mar- 
et or to the — The market price or the stipulated price 
to be paid by the United States, and the quantities to be pur- 
chased by it, are measured by the amount necessary to be recovered 
by the producer to amortize the capital expended to increase 
production. The producer also agrees that he will make all or an 
agreed percentage of the expanded output available to the United 
States Government at market price or at a stipulated price when 
it wants it. The interesting fact about these agreements is that 
they have worked —and at virtually no additional cost to the 
United States Government over what it would in any event have 
to pay for the materials. In fact, by obtaining increased pro- 
duction of materials in short supply, the United States Govern- 
ment in all likelihood effects savings by keeping the price of 
such materials from rising. These agreements have not only made 
available urgently needed basic materials required for military 
production and the stockpile, they have also helped to increase 
the amount of such basic materials required for civilian indus- 
trial production without inordinate price increases. Such a pro- 
gram of purchases by the United States of the increased produc- 
tion abroad would also tend to slow up the exhaustion of the 
limited United States supplies of such materials 
The sketch I have given you—in the boldest outline—of what 
we might join together in doing as free people in order to in- 
crease our strength for the cause of peace, will—I hope —stimu- 
late your thinking and lead you and others to complete the picture 
more effectively than I am able to do 
By our joint efforts, as free’ peoples, | am sure that—as diff- 
cult as the problems are which we face—we have the will and 
the capacity to solve them 
In treedom there can be real unity of purpose by persuasion, 
a unity which cannot be permanently or effectively achieved by 
force. In real unity of objectives, there will be strength. In the 
strength of free people, there will be the hope for peace 
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The Basis for a New Foreign Economic Policy 


FOUR PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y 
Delivered before the World Trade Dinner of the Thirty-Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention, New York, N. Y., November i9, 1952 


New ERA BEGINS 


HE 39th National Foreign Trade Convention which draws 
to a close tonight has met at a tremendous moment in 
history. Twenty years of rule of the affairs of this country 
by the Democratic Party will end next January as a result of the 
verdict of the largest number of voters who have ever gone to 
the polls 
During these twenty years the second World War has divided 
events in the field of international economic policy into two per- 
iods. Prior to the second World War, in an effort to combat the 
effects of the great depression of the early Thirties on their own 
individual economies, the nations of the world moved pro- 
gressively towards state socialism, managed currencies, exchange 
controls, import quotas, and other devices which, taken together, 
spelled what rity con as economic nationalism, and which had 
the effect of severely restricting the role of private enterprise in 
world commerce and in greatly reducing the volume of world 
trade. 


LONG-RANGE PoLicy NEEDED Now 


Since World War II, the foreign economic policy of the United 
States has been characterized in large part by a series of govern- 
mental efforts to support the economy of the Free World. I will 
not take up your time to review these efforts which have been 
made since the war to assist our friends and allies among the 
free nations to recover from the catastrophic economic effects of 
the war and to increase world trade. You are all familiar with the 
Bretton Woods Agreements, with the Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, the first British loan, the Marshall Plan, with E.C.A., 
and now with the Mutual Assistance Program and the complex 
organization which functions in Paris under the able direction of 
Ambassador Draper. It 1s sufficient to say that all of this expendi- 
ture and effort, while it has met the emergencies of the immed- 
iate post-war period, must now be supplanted by a sound, long- 
range program. As the President-Elect, General Eisenhower him- 
self declared in New York less than 2 month ago: (I quote) 


“If at the end of seven years after World War II, and 33 
billion dollars of foreign aid, the central problem is as far 
from solution as it is today, I think something has been wrong 
in our thinking. Certainly we must find a substitute for the 
purely temporary business of bolstering the free nations 
through annual handouts. This gets neither permanent re- 
sults nor real friends.” (end quote) 


THE CHALLENGE 


In no year since the end of World War II has the country faced 
a more serious challenge than it does at this moment. There is, 
I believe, no longer any doubt in anyone’s mind that the goal 
of the Kremlin is a world controlled by Moscow. The goal of 
the United States and our allies is a Free World in which all peo- 
ple can live and work together in peace 

In the vast contest which has resulted from these conflicting 
aims, we and our allies to date have had the advantage. Together 
we have far and away the world’s largest and most efficient pro- 
ductive machine and the greatest body of skilled workers. The 
United States, in which there is the largest degree of free enter- 
prise, is the leader both in the production of new weapons and in 
the capacity to build the huge new factories from which come 
machinery for mass production. Moreover, we in the United States 
have access in the Free World orbit to the bulk of the world’s 
known supplies of every strategic raw material 


ECONOMY CANNOT STAND DRAIN 


Our government has quite evidently up to now depended upon 
the fact that the mobilization of these great forces in the sight 
of the world was sufficient to intimidate even the redoubtable 
members of the Politburo. It is rapidly becoming clear, however, 
that we cannot decisively win even the cold war on the basis of 
superiority in productive capacity and military power alone; nor 
can our economic system, large and powerful as it is, indefinitely 
sustain the drain of an endless arms race and continuing grants 
in-aid to our allies 

And we must not forget that our access to the existing sup- 
plies of raw materials is today being seriously threatened by the 
Communists in many parts of the world,—for example, in Iran 
and in the strategically rich areas of Southeast Asia. One mistake 
on our part or on that of our allies in these delicately-balanced 
areas might result in some politically-unsettled region talling into 
the lap of the Kremlin 


WorLD MARKETS Must EXPAND 


Many of our allies in the Free World are in economic difficul- 
ties. With our aid they have weathered the first chaotic after 
math of war only to discover that their rebuilt industry and re- 
vived agriculture cannot now find markets for their growing out- 
put. A part of their problem is, of course, still in the field of 
domestic economic policy, but the key to the solution of most 
ot their difficulties lies in an expanding world market 

The United States is the only free country with enough cco- 
nomic strength to meét this situation. Canaca undoubtedly can 
help us and we know that it will help, but the key “se agen 
is ours. It has been ours for the last seven years. Weaker nations 
cannot wait indefinitely for us to prove our leadership. What we 
need now is a new long-range foreign policy —one which never 
underestimates the need for ample military strength on the part 
of ourselves and our allies but which supplements this with a 
dynamic economic strategy so bold and so vigorous that ic will 
more than match the ruthless totalitarian expansion of the forces 
ot Communism 

We must not allow ourselves to be overwhelmed by the mag 
nitude of our problem. War in Korea, in Indo-China, the political 
crisis in South Africa (which is extremely serious), the problems 
of East- West trade in Europe, of trade with Communist China 
in the Far East, nationalization of the tin mines in Bolivia, the 
present shortage of dollars in Brazil—all of these, of course, re 
quire and must receive individual attention 


THE Basic PROBLEMS 


But I believe that there are four basic problems, the ultimate 
solution of which through the prompt initiative of this country, 
would automatically eliminate many of the difficulties which we 
and our allies in the Free World now face. A vigorous effort to 
solve these problems is the only sound approach to the economi 
situation in which we find ourselves in this second half of the 
twentieth century. These four problems are 


1. The existing incdnvertibility of foreign currencies 

2. The existing restrictions and dislocation of the world 
markets in key commodities 

3. The existing restrictions on imports into this country 
arising from our tariff and from other regulatory policies 

4. The necessity for encouraging the investment abroad of 
American private capital 


All of these problems are vitally important and should receive 
prompt consideration 





1. The Existing Inconvertibility of Foreign Currencies 


I will take up the first existing inconvertibility of foreign cur 
rencies. A major task facing the Free World, in an effective mo- 
bilization of its economic strength, is the restoration of currency 
convertibility on an international scale. The free convertibility of 
currencies played a decisive role in the economic development 
of the Western World. It underlay the great trade expansion of 
the Victorian period. It fostered the growth of multilateral trad- 
ing, stimulated private foreign investments, facilitated the develop- 
ment of tourist travel and spurred the flow of immigrant remut- 
tances. The visible and invisible items in the world’s balance of 
payments all soared to high levels of expansion within the be- 
nign framework of convertibility 

We in this country must help restore currency convertbility 
if the economic systems of free nations are to be integrated, if 
their productive power is to be consolidated, and if we are to 
present a united front to Communist imperialism. In my opinion, 
convertibility will be achieved if and when currencies are freely 
convertible into dollars on curren? account 

Since the end of World War II our progress in bringing about 
convertibility, and particularly the convertibility of such a a cur- 
rency as the British pound, has been disappointing. In its recent 
annual report, the International Monetary Fund comments in the 
following terms on the slowness of our progress: (I quote) 

“It is a melancholy fact that seven years after the end of 
the war the Fund has to report that international payments 
are still far from having attained a state of balance and that 
exchange restrictions are again, over large parts of the trad 
ing world, the order of the day.” (end quote) 

In contrast with this present melancholy situation, the world 
in the seven years following the first World War had made very 
considerable progress in stabilizing exchange rates and in making 
the leading currencies of the world convertible in terms of gold 
or dollars 

In my judgment, one of the principle reasons why convertibility 
has not been achieved and for the persistence of exchange controls 
has been inflation. The presence of inflation in the post-war period 
itselt reflects a change in certain basic attitudes on the part of 
governments quite different from those prevailing after World 
War I. These attitudes have caused nations to live beyond their 
means, to adhere to easy money policies, to embark on uneco- 
nomic ventures and to endorse the idea that a little inflation is | 
always a good thing 

Despite the disappointments that have plagued our efforts since 

forld War Il, | believe that we are now rapidly approaching 
the time when, if nations have the will, we can establish an ap- 
propriate environment for convertibility. My optimism is based 
on changes occuring in popular attitudes toward inflation and in 
srowing appreciation ot the vital need for convertibility as the 
a of a strong and prosperous world. The way back will not 
be casy. Success will call for understanding and courage on the 
part of our friends abroad and ourselves 

To undertake overnight on a world-wide basis the convertibil 
ity of all currencies is clearly impossible. But it 4 entirely practical, 
I believe, to undertake this job on a piecemeal basis, starting 
with the key commercial countries 


2. The Existing Restrictions and Resulting Dislocations of 
the World Markets in Key Commodiites 


In its stockpiling program, this country has followed somewhat 
erratic policies, with resulting dislocations in the prices of the 
key raw materials of the world. We can make a very important 
contribution to economic stability if, in the future, our govern- 
ment acts with prudence and consistency in its stockpiling pro- 
grams. And I do not want anybody to think that I am advocating 
any mass pure hasing program on the part of the United States 
Government, because | think that has been proved to be about 
as fallacious a method of handling foreign trade as could possi- 
bly be imagined 

Prices of raw materials react sharply to small shifts in demand 
The economies of countries specializing in the production of 
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basic raw materials are particularly subject to violent fluctuations, 
with disastrous economic and political consequences. We are all 
cognizant of this problem and should devote our best efforts to 
»rotect the economies of these countries from such fluctuations, 
Senate their economic welfare is vital to the continuance of our 
own security 


3. The Existing Restrictions on Imports in the United States 
Arising From Our Tariff and Other Regulatory Polictes. 


Aimost every country in the world lacks dollars. Some countries 
need them in order to buy agricultural products and modern ma- 
chinery available only in the United States. Others need dollars 
in order to bolster their currencies. The quickest and surest way 
to get these dollars is to earn them by selling in the United States 
market 

Unfortunately, our country has gained—and with considerable 
justification—a bad reputation abroad for tariff instability 
Though a creditor nation continuously since World War I, we 
have pursued the completely irrational policy of lending without 
allowing our borrowers the chance to repay us by selling us ade- 
quate supplies of their goods. This situation must be changed if 
we are to succeed in restoring and maintaining currency conver- 
tibility 

Despite the reductions that have taken place in American tariff 
rates since the inauguration of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program, many rates are still restrictively high—so high as to ex- 
clude goods from the American market. In various ways the re- 
strictive effects of our high tariff rates are further aggravated 
through import classifications, changes in appraiser rulings and on- 
crous marking requirements. Moreover, the American importer 
and foreign exporter are subjected to the handicap of complex con- 
sular invoices. The combination of rates, regulations and outworn 
practices all conspire to discourage foreign producers from trying 
to enter the American market and have the effect of reducing 
imports into this country 

Not alone the current high tariff rates but the possibility of 
increases in existing rates through recourse to M pend self and 
“escape clause”’ procedures discourage foreign producers from 
entering the American market. Recently there has been a sharp 
increase in applications for relief under the “escape clause.” This 
is a very disquieting development to our friends abroad, evidenc- 
ing as it does a revival of protectionist sentiment within the 
United States. Recourse to the “escape clause” introduces great 
uncertainty in our tariff policy and impairs confidence in our wil- 
lingness to engage in reciprocal economic cooperation 

In fact, it is time we admit that the whole foreign trade back- 
ground of the United States has altered so much that not even 
the liberalizing effect of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements has 
been sufficient to meet our changing situation. We created our 
tariff system at a time when our country was young. And I think 
you will all remember that my father had a great deal to do with 
the creation of that system. It was a time when infant industries 
were supposed to require tariff protection until they could be- 
come established 

Today many of our “infant industries” have reached maturity 


Provision for peril point procedure was introduced in the 1948 extension of the 
Trade agreements Act, repealed in 1949, and re-introduced in 1951. This provision 
requires the Tariff Commission (with the advice of other departments) to deter 
mine minimum points below which a tariff reduction is likely to cause injury to 
domestic industry. If the Administration proposes any tariff concession or modifi- 
cation which goes below this point, the Act requires the President to notify Con 
gress. Supporters of this provision feel that the President would not in practice al 
low these points to be exceeded 


The standard escape clause —permitting any party to a trade agreement to modify 
or withdraw a concession which it finds has caused or threatens to cause serious 1n- 
jury to domestic producers —has been inclosed in all mew trade agreements signed 
by the United States since 1943. The Trade Agreements Act, itself, was amended in 
1951 permitting a producer of “like or directly competitive products” claiming ser- 
ious injury by reason of a reduced tariff rate to request an investigation by the Tariff 
Commission. Similarly the Senate Committee on Finance and or the House Ways 
and Means Committee may request such studies by the Tariff Commission. The 
commission must submit its findings to the President for whatever action he may 
decide to take 
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At the same time they are outgrowing domestic sources of supply 
of the raw materials on which they depend. Instead of having an 
exportable surplus of raw materials, the United States is suddenly 
running low in many of them. We are now a net importer of 
petroleum products. By 1955 we shall have an important flow of 
iron ore from Canada and Venezuela to supplement the trickle 
that has long come from Chile. The Caribbean is pouring bauxite 
into our gigantic new aluminum mills; uranium ts arriving from 
the Belgian Congo; manganese trom India and Brazil, and a large 
part of our copper is coming in from Chile 

As the Paley Commission Report points out in detail, United 
States demand for minerals alone by 1975 will have increased 
ninety per cent, a large portion of which must come from abroad 
Our total imports which averaged less than two billion dollars a 
year before the war have now passed ten billion dollars a year 
and they may easily double this total in the next twenty years as 
our population and our industries expand. 

To grant foreign nations freer access to the American market 
we should therefore not only enact a constructive customs simp- 
lification bill but also should reduce our tariff rates still further 
The United States today is in a position comparable to Britain 
a century ago. It possesses a long lead in the productivity of its 
industry, enabling it to foster and to direct the international di- 
vision of labor 

The deficit nations of the world do not desire to be dependent 
upon our bounty. European nations and other parts of the world 
allied to ourselves wish to earn and pay their own way. This 
they will be able to do if we are willing to permit the importa- 
tion of the products of their skill and ingenuity into the United 
States 


4. The Necessity for Encouraging the Investment Abroad of 
American Private Capital. 


Immediately after the war it was assumed that private risk 
capital would flow trom the United States to develop the world’s 
resources much ge British capital went abroad in the nine- 
teenth century. However, investment opportunities at home 
have been so great and the return so tempting that private capi- 
tal, with the notable exception of the oil industry, has been re- 
luctant to take risks abroad. Moreover, crippling exchange 
controls, tax regulations, and—above all—growing nationalism, 
with its tendency to confiscate private property, have discouraged 
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private United States capital from moving outside our borders 

Obviously, the United States alone cannot correct this situation 
More than in any other field we must have the full cooperation 
of other countries in creating common agreement on private rights 
and the integrity of contracts if private capital is co be tempted 
into international investments 


CONCLUSION 


It seems clear to me that the foundation for a new foreign eco 
nomic policy in our country must be based on practical, realistic 
solutions of the four problems which I have briefly outlined to 
you 

The convertibility of major currencies on current account is 
essential if we are to maximize the economic strength of the Free 
World. Convertibility finds its roots in appropriate monetary and 
trade policies. All of the free nations, including the United States, 
must take effective measures to curb excessive credit expansion 
and to halt inflation. As inflation is checked, confidence in cur 
rencies returns, production is stimulated and savings — Price 
controls and subsidies can be eliminated or reduced, and free 
markets established 

Seldom has history presented a nation with a greater challenge 
and a greater opportunity than it now presents to the United 
States of America. The challenge comes from the Soviet Empire, 
resting upon a directed and integrated economy stretching in 
the Elbe River to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic to the 
borders of India. It encompasses thirty-five percent of the earth's 
surface and is the home of nearly one-half of the world’s peoples, 
living in an area within which there are no controls or trade 
barriers to circumvent the will of the Kremlin dictators 

The economic and military strength of this slave world behind 
the Iron Curtain is formidable. But I believe that every person in 
this room tonight knows that the nations of the Free World have 
the courage, the tenacity, the productive capacity and the man 
agerial genius to win the long-range economic conflict with the 
Kremlin. The realization of that Sinctiee is the keystone in the 
reconstruction of a peaceful world—a cause to which the people 
of our country and the rest of the Free World give their ardent 
and undivided support This is our opportunity. The realization 
of the vision of a free world, economically strong enough to in 
sure peace, should be the principal objective of our nation’s new 
foreign economic policy 


Our Foreign Policy 


HOW TO MAKE IT EFFECTIVE 
By STANTON GRIFFIS, Former United States Ambassador to Poland, Spain, Egypt and Argentina 
Delivered at the 57th Annual Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 3, 1952 


T is a tall order indeed in the few minutes which have been 
allotted me to cover the subject of “our foreign policy, what 
is it and what should it be.” If I were a historian I think it 
would be rather easier to give a condensed history of the world 
in twenty minutes 
Nevertheless, | am tremendously glad to be here, tremendously 
happy to have an opportunity to speak on foreign policy and 
on its progenitor the State Department of the United States. 
There are, I suppose, very few prehistoric fossils which can 
boast of being deader than a present day Democratic political 
ambassadorial appointee which I was. Such an appeintee is per- 
force reduced of necessity to assuming the role of philosopher 
and critic, a member of that rare thing in the United States, the 
loyal minority 
But I am and will remain a kindly critic of the State Depart- 
ment. I am nevertheless, loyal to it and will remain loyal to its 
new operation under President Eisenhower's fine appointee, John 
Foster Dulles 


While I have spent substantially all of my life in business and 
in active business, I have been during the last five years an asso 
ciate of the State Department as an American Ambassador. But 
with the background of business, it is mght and reasonable that 
unconsciously my relation to it and my judgment of it is in the 
mirror of the operations of great American corporations or part 
nerships with which I have served; it is and should be impossibl< 
for an American businessman to go into government and pat 
ticularly the State Department without that mirror, without its 
inevitable comparisons and judgment. It 1s perhaps not entirely 
fair that this should be so, for government and business rightly 
or wrongly have become very much things apart 

It would be better, I think, if I approached the subject allotted 
me from the angle not of what our policy is or what it should 
be, but how to make any policy, any American policy, whatever 
it may be, effective. In the last analysis there can only be one 
policy for the State Department, and that 1s the creation and the 
protection of such inter-government relationships as will contro! 





Communism, foster the flow of healthy world trade and bind the 
free peoples of the world together through an example of un- 
selfish leadership by this our great outstanding Democratic 
nation 

If you will permit me a simple and complete over simplif 
cation of the problem of this United States of ours, it can be 
expressed in a very few words, and the policy of the State De- 
partment and in fact of all the departments of government and 
all American business should be devoted to it, and that is the 
problem of aiding the tree et, es of the world to control Com- 
munism and at the same time keep this nation solvent. There, if 
you like, in a very few words is the basis of American foreign 
policy, what our policy is and what it should be. There can be 
no deviation from this straight line of thought 

Now to you, as American businessmen, your interest has been, 
and continues to be, wrapped around or interwoven with the 
policies of the department, all of the economic questions of the 
world relationship which the United States has faced so vigor 
ously and I hope successfully in the last few years, the question 
ot foreign loans, of foreign grants and in the last two or three 
years the problems arising from NATO and the theories of mu- 
tual security. These are, of course, the problems which have raised 
your taxes, drained the national treasury and which have been 
administered with a good deal of friction and disagreement in 
Washington, as to who was bossing what and how 

It was at the beginning of the Marshall Plan and when Mr 
Marshall was Secretary of State, that the first conflicts began to 
rise as to where the lines of control of the economic, political 
and diplomatic fields of toreign policy should be drawn. It was 
the great Secretary Marshall himself who argued that both should 
be in the State Deparement because if they were nor, if they were 


in separate agencies, they would provide in effect what he de- 


scribed as two Secretaries of State. Mr. Marshall's view did not 
entirely prevail and the argument as to the organization of these 
two separate functions of our government has continued since 
that time, and I think is not yet solved 

General Marshall | admire dec ply. I yield to no one in the in- 
tensity of this admiration. He was my good friend and boss in 
the State Department and I have and shall always respect his 
opinions. And in this particular case, I fear that I should dis- 
agree with him only shghtly, and in degrees only, for I believe 
that the tremendous deve lopment of our State Department has 
gone to a point where there are of should be not only two Secre 
taries of State, but there should be four, and I will try to eluci- 
date this theory as the basis of my argument on how to effectuate 
the American toreign policy 

Looking over the Secretaries of State whom we have known 
in our time, back at least let us say to Secretary Hull, we find 
that no one of them has tailed to be terribly over-burdened, to 
have responsibilities placed upon him ot judgment and geogra 
phy that no mortal man could possibly face 

The job if only half done ts a man-killer. With the war and 
postwar tides of international problems sweeping in on him, 
with constantly required trips to all parts of the world as well as 
an unbelieveable number of speeches and pronéuncements, with 
some seventy to eighty different embassies or missions to be 
watched and advised, the job ts far beyond the limitations of 
strength of intellect or of geographical confines of any single 
man 


I believe, theretore, that the Secretary of State of the United 


States government departments, such as Commerce, such as Agn- 


simply with the development of the broad decisions on nationa! 
relationships, the relationships of the United States with other 
torcign countries, charged with the selection of ambassadors and 
ministers and the corollary instruction to these ambassadors and 
ministers 

He should be charged too with liaison with the other United 
States government departmens, such as Commerce, such as Agni- 
culeure and as Labor, but he should not at the same time be 
charged with the economic relationships between the United 
States and its friendly neighbors; nor the organization of his de- 
partment, which is an entirely separate job in itself 
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The second Secretary of State should be a secretary for inter- 
national economics, head of the Mutual Security Organization, 
the liaison with the Pentagon and with the government lending 
agencies such as the Export and Import Bank and others. This 
is the job allotted to Harold Stassen. He will have plenty to do. 
It is a full tame job, and yet it is part and parcel of the overall 
job of United States foreign relations 

I think that we have long since learned that the policy of ex- 
tending loans and grants to other nations which are tied with 
any pressure upon them to forge their own national policies in 
line with the thinking and wishes of the United States has failed. 
We have, I think, I hope, reached the end of trying to reshape 
the local nationalistic ideology of other nations nearer to our 
hearts desire; but the advice and counsel of the students and the 
workers in the far-flung United States embassies and ministries 
throughout the world are needed to advise and counsel disposal 
of American funds to other nations, and the advice and counsel 
of the Secretary of State for international economy would be 
wise and valuable for the secretary charged with basic foreign 
policy 

Now there is the third Secretary of State which I would ad- 
vocate and who is very greatly needed, and that is a Secretary of 
State for Administration, who would be as far as possible re- 
lieved from political pressure by either party or by the senators 
and congressmen of the United States who so constantly are 
interested in appointments in the State Department. 

I am speaking very freely to you, gentlemen, but I am trying 
to tell you the facts as I have seen them over a long period of 
years and it has become my studied opinion that most ot the large 
departments of government in Washington, and particularly in- 
cluding the State Department, could be cut substantially in half 
without decreasing their efficiency, and would be if they were 
businesses run by you gentlemen who I see before me today. It 
can be done but it is a terrifically hard job. 

You and I all want to cut taxes, the new administration is 
pledged to great government economy, and | for one hope they 
will carry out their pledges. But let’s analyze it a little. The new 
Administration cannot refuse to pay the interest on the national 
debt, it can’t cut down social security and pensions, it is pretty 
hard with the contracts already made, and with the absolute 
necessity of world detense against Communism to cut down the 
military program 

But there is one expense that cries for cuts, where I deeply 
hope that the new men appointed in Mr. Eisenhower's cabinet 
will cut and that is the tremendous over personnel of Wash- 
ington bureaus. I cannot speak of Commerce nor the Treasury, 
nor of Agriculture, nor of any department of which I have not 
been a member, but I can speak of the State Department and I 
want to tell you just a word about good old Joe 

Good old Joe is a man that has been in the State Department 
for years, and when any businessman comes in as an ambassador 
and studies his organization, he finds him very quickly. He is 
just no good, and you wouldn't pay him fifty dollars a month in 
any company in which you are head 

But he has worked up perhaps to Third Secretary, Second Sec 
retary or Consul and there he is. So you write to Washington, 
you tell them that old Joe isn’t any good and would they please 
take him away because you want to cut down the expense of your 
embassy. What happens? Sure, he is recalled to Washington, he 
is recalled on consultation and the next thing you hear of good 
old Joe is that he has gotten a better job out in Singapore. He 
never resigns and he is practically never fired. What's the ans- 
wer—the State Department has simply no executive manager 
who can free himself from the influence of politics. 

The Secretary for Organization tries to fire old Joe, he has 
tried and tried and tried but immediately some senator or some 
powerful man in the house calls him up and tells him that he 
can't fire old Joe, he is one of his constituents and a very good 
one. And unfortunately, that man to whom the complaint is 
made by the legislator, that Secretary of Organization, has to 
go on the following week or the following month up the hill to 
appear betore that same legislator or committee member to have 
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his entire State Department budget approved for the following 
year 

Would you stand for this in your business? Not if you could 
help it. So the State Department needs a General Manager, a 
man not interested nor charged with great diplomatic pol 
icies, not charged with the expenditure of government loans or 
government aid, but charged solely and with full responsibility of 
making the organization of the Department as nearly compara- 
ble to a great American corporation as is possible. Until such a 
man is appointed, such an office is created, and political influence 
nullified, you will have waste and extravagance and over staffing 
and you will continue to have them 

There is now a fourth Secretary of State, the man who is ap- 
pointed by the President to represent us in what Mr. Dulles last 
week called the great town meeting of the world, which is the 
United Nations. This is the job allotted to Senator Lodge. Cer- 
tainly as the proceedings of the United Nations, with all its over- 
production of propaganda and political chicanery are broadcast 
to the world, the stated opinions and policies of our State De- 
partment through its representative are of terrific importance 
It is a highly advertised medium for the declaration of our national 
policy, and it must of absolute necessity be completely coordi- 
nated with the work of the Departement. 

Here then you have the four Secretaries charged with expres- 
sing and carrying out that extremely nebulous thing known as 
our foreign policy. | believe that the work of each of them must 
of necessity and tor good organizational practice, be consolidated 
under one head and that 1s the primary Secretary of State. Whether 


it can be done, whether it will be done, whether it 1s within the 


power, physical and incellectual, of one single inndividual, I do 
not know, but I hope it can be. Certainly this type of corporate 
organization which 1s so sadly needed in Washington has been a 
tumbled political football and trom the developments of the past 
tew days I have grave tears as to its success under the new ad- 
ministration. I can only hope; with a firm beliet in the great 
strength and ability of the new President and his appointee, Mr 


Dulles 

Now, what can American policy in such a reconstituted State 
Department do to improve our position with our world neigh- 
bors and solidify the free nations? It seems to me that it 1s a 
problem of leadership of other nations without creating hatred; 
of aid to poor and weaker nations without creating too much 
envy, of a anachronism of unselfishness at the same time reali- 
zing that every dollar which we spend abroad must, in the last 
analysis, be for the purpose of protecting our own homes and 
our own firesides 

In the four countries in which I have served, I have seen first 
in Poland a Russian imposed government forcing the Polish 
people into a Communistic state and developing them into a Com 
munistic way of thinking : 

In Egypt I have watched with sorrow the failure of the Farouk 
government, and it failed almost entirely because Farouk had no 
social consciousness and completely overlooked the tact that no 
nation and no government can long exist today without social 
justice and without a paternalistic attitude towards its people 

In Argentina I have watched the nation slide gradually into 
near bankruptcy and tragedy because an almost opposite situation 
prevailed, that is the over consciousness of Peron and Evita of the 
needs of its poor and of its people without any economic knowl- 
edge or judgment whatever 

I have watched a dictator, Franco in Spain, who I believe really 
works for his people and with excellent judgment, try to pull! 
them up by their boot straps without aid trom any toreign coun- 
try and standing completely friendless in the family of nations 
Whar is the parallel then between all of these nations and the 
situation of our own beloved nation with other countries of the 
world today? 

There is a definite parallel, a parallel indeed between the dan- 
gers which arise in any nation which permits such fantastic con- 
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trasts of great wealth and extreme poverty as did Egpyt and 
Argentina. But this same local theory can be applied to the con 
trast of wealth and poverty between nations, if one alone of all 
the nations of the world is fabulously rich and the others all of 
them desperately poor 

I have, as I have said, recently spent a year in Spain where the 
average per capita income ot the entire population of thirty mil 
lion people is about a hundred and sixty dollars a year. The Span- 
iard on the average would have to work for thirteen years without 
food to pay the debt which is borne by an hour old American 
infant 

Contrast with the crowded cities of the United States with a 
Ford and a Chevrolet in every garage, with two chickens in every 
pot and a radio and a television in every house, the picture of 
crowded Latin America, of most of Western Europe and of the 
entire population of Russia and China 

It is a small world now, and it is a good deal of a question as 
to whether the story of the dangers of lack of social consciousness, 
which affects individual nations, will not affect us as a great colos- 
sus of wealth contrasted against the poverty of the entire world 

Our policy therefore towards other nations, devoted diplomat 
ically and economically as it must be to the ultimate protection 
ot our people, must nevertheless be tempered with a friendly phil- 
osophy and a triendly philanthropy without the appearance of 
crumbs from the rich man’s table 

The American ambassador today cannot be, or certainly is not 
the rugged individualist of yesterday’.all policy ts made in Wash 
ington and the foreign ambassador is but its mouthpiece. His 
success or his failure must depend on how well and with what 
genius he can transmit the policies of the United States to the 
ruler or the rulers or the heads of the nation to which he is 
accredited 

If he can make and keep friends with these men without at 
tempting to intringe their national sovereignty and the national 
istic policies which are perhaps necessary in their own country, and 
still do a selling job with them on the wisdom of American 
policy and persuade them to go along with us, he is a good 
ambassador. He walks a crooked road, sometimes in every sense 
of the word, but he succeeds or fails on the basis of friendship 
and not bullying and his ability to carry out American policies 
with which he is charged and instructed, whether he fully 
in them or not. His is the job of making friends without too 
much attempting to influence people 

Now, as you gentlemen know, there are two types of ambas- 
sadors. There is the so-called political ambassador who ordinarily 
has no training in the State Department, but is the appointee of 
the President; there are the other men who through years of 
State Department training and hard work, become ambassadors 
and who are known as career ambassadors 

They are usually two very different breeds of cats, and of course, 
I am highly prejudiced in favor of the appointment of business 
ambassadors, of men out of great American corporations who are 
willing to serve, to give a certain amount of their time in the 
not always happy job of being an ambassador to another nation 
I believe they are better organizers, more apt to make friends 
and better able to coordinate an organization 

The danger of the career man, of course, is that he has been 
trained for years with super-caution and the idea that if he never 
does anything he will never do anything wrong 

Certainly I do not say that our better career ambassadors are 
like that, there are some very, very great men among them, but 
I do greatly hope that with the change of administration in Wash 
ington, there will be more and more brilliant, hard working, able 
and tough Americans who have made a success of their own 
business who will be willing to go into the State Department 
and serve a reasonable length of time to carry into other countries 
the dreams and aspirations and ideals of this nation of ours and 
carry out the policies of friendship which I know will be per 
meated from the new State Department 


lieves 
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Germany in the New Europe 


ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL POSITION 


By JOHN J. MCCLOY, New York City, Former United States High Commissioner for Germany,. Former President International Bank 
For Reconstruction and Development Consultant to the Ford Foundation 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 17, 1952 


HAT very fulsome introduction of me is rather appalling 
It reminds me of that story we've all heard about, “I can't 
wait to hear what I’ve got to say.” He did delve very 
deeply into the past when he dug up the Black Tom case. I had 
almost forgotten that episode 
When I came here today someone asked me if I would please 
give them a copy of my address. Well, I’m not going to address 
you; I’m going to talk to you if I may, and off the cuff. I had 
hoped that | was going to be able to talk quite freely, but un- 
fortunately I've met so many people today who had either been 
on my staff in Germany or have been recently over there, that I 
have to be a little more cautious than I might otherwise have 
been 
Now, these are very perilous times that we find ourselves in 
again, after the tremendous expenditure of lives, energies and 
treasure we met in the last war. As we face the problems of today 
we unfortunately again have to gird ourselves to determine what 
further sacrifices we have to make in order to achieve man’s 
purpose on this earth 
The central fact of our existance today of course is the menace 
of the Soviet Union: black-curtained, enigmatic, suspicious, pow- 
erful, it is spreading confusion and suspicions and hatred through- 
out the world, particularly the part of the world where I have 
recently come from. And it is doing this against a background 
of destructive forces which are at a point where very few finite 
minds, indeed, can comprehend the physical extent of those 
forces; much less, their full implications. We read in the paper 
this morning of some of the things that are happening out in 
the Pacific which give an inkling of the potentialities 
And opposed to those forces are the rather loose, somewhat 
diverse, unconcentrated strengths of the free world; very mighty 
forces—the mightiest in the world if they are organized and united 
and well directed. I suppose that no place in the world are those 
opposing forces in greater conflict or in more dramatic conflict — 
outside of the barren ridges of Korea itself— than in Germany, 
tor here in the middle of Europe the East and West is meeting 
The interests of the world and the forces of the world séem to 
be concentrating there. It is, as Mr. Kanzler quoted, “a windy 
corner.” You have the British interests, the French interests, the 
American interests, and over all the great threat of the Russian 
interests. And on top of it all you have a very vigorous people 
and a rather contentious peopie, in the Germans themselves, 
who have a few interests to throw in on top of this boiling pot 
I think it is well, therefore, to pause—and I believe we are all 
interested —and try to find out just what is going on in Germany 
and what the situation is today. So, I will endeavor to give you 
the high spots, as I see them, of the situation in Germany today 
And then to be absolutely sure that I am talking about the things 
that you are interested in, because there are so many facets to 
the German problem, I understand at the end we can have some 
questions 
I think you can divide the German situation in three categories 
the economic, the political and the social. I think that covers 
the waterfront. The economic recovery of Germany and the eco- 
nomic situation in Germany is one that I think you are some- 
what familiar with. From the early days when General Clay came 
over to Germany, when really there was nothing but rubble and 
danger of pestilence throughout all Germany, there was a com 
plete collapse of the economic system. Nothing was moving in 
the way of trade. No furnaces were lit. It literally was the first 
job of that early group of military government people to help the 


Germans bury their dead. And from that day to this—and un- 
less you were there on both occasions, | think it almost impos- 
sible to grasp the change that has occurred— you will see a 
country vigorously engaged in business, with a production index 
of something very close to 150 percent of what it was 1n1936; 
with an export-import ratio of very favorable character indeed; a 
mark which is selling in the very critical markets—exchanges—of 
Switzerland at very close to par. One, indeed, of the hardest 
currencies of Europe today. 

Now, to be sure, the major contribution, I should say, to this 
—I don’t know that it is major, but certainly very mighty —was 
American aid. Altogether, with the funds spent by military 
government, and subsequently under the Marshall Plan, I sup- 

»s¢,—that together with private relief—taking it all in all it is 
about $4 billion worth of American aid that has been paid into 
Germany since 1945. But below that, as a foundation to that, 
you have the fundamental energy and industry of the German 
people. Germans today have a rather bizarre concept that work 
will get you somewhere. That instinct, together with a real im- 
agination, and great skills, stimulated by the flow of United 
States aid, has really worked these miracles that we all can now 
see and observe. I won't dwell much longer on the economic 
situation. There are so many of you, I am sure, that have been 
over to Germany and have seen what is going on over there, 
that can tell you what methods they are employing and just 
about where they stand in the modern technological world that 
I won't dwell on that too long 

I think I might move immediately to the political. There again 
there was a complete collapse—an utter collapse, one whose ex- 
tent I think it 1s very hard tor you to grasp. The German Govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the Nazis from the very lowest 
level to the top, and one had to eliminate it all. The directives 
were to get rid of them all, and we did—and the Germans did. 


The result was you had to begin entirely from the bottom. to 
restore government. At first, tt was the military government 
system that was put into effect, and the devoted men that went 
over there, at the head of which was General Clay, really deserve 
well of their country. I can talk about these things with adequate 
modesty, I think, because so much of it was done by that group 
before I had anything to do with it—or very little to do with it. 

The problem was to find Germans who could be relied upon 
to establish a democratic regime, put them in power, give them 
encouragement to develop as much of their government as they 
possibly could by themselves, and then gradually form, if pos- 
sible, an all-German government to control the entire country 
Unfortunately, General Clay quickly met the problem of the 
Soviet recalcitrants and he had to give up the hope of an all- 
German government, and we could only organize a government 
in West Germany. That was done and today —again galloping 
over quite a period—you have a thoroughly representative form 
of government from county level to national level. The Nazis 
were eliminated. The electorate adheres very strongly to the con- 
cept of representative government. Indeed, the electorate there 
is a very vigorous one and can put us to shame in many respects 
by the percentages of the electorate that vote. Eighty-five 
and ninety percent frequently turn out for the elections over 
there. So, that again was a political miracle, and I might talk tor 
a minute or two more about the general political situation in 
Germany 

Dr. Adenauer is the Chancellor, as you know, a man of great 
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reserves, spiritual and otherwise. I mention otherwise because for 
many years he was Oberburgermeister of the City of Cologne, 
and anybody that has been Mayor of a great city knows a good 
bit about the political manipulations that are necessary to contorm 
policy with action—to be realistic; let’s put it chat way. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer is a very adroit politician, but he is a statesman 
at the same time—a very fine combination if you can achieve it. 
He is a thorough Westerner and a man who, through his cour- 
age and his record as a resister to Hitler, occupies a position in 
the democratic constitution of Germay which is a very solid 
asset indeed. And, generally speaking, in spite of the news that 
you see in the newspapers—and here I’m going to take a little 
crack at the fourth estate—I think you must realize that Ger- 
many today is run by and its governments are controlled, not by 
the neo- Nazis, as some of the headlines would indicate, but tund- 
amentally by those who were involved in the resistance in Ger- 
many, or who had some connection, direct or indirect, with the 
Weimar Republic. The press is generally in the hands of good 
influences. It is an inquisitive press and an independent one. To a 
large extent, we had something to do with making it so. It still has 
far to go, but since we have relinquished controls it is making 
progress on its own 

The same thing is true of the government, although the original 
people that we put in power were put in largely by our fiat. Today 
they have been detalenl reelected, so that now it is entirely the 
choice of the Germans themselves that they are still in power. And 
they, as I say, represent the moderates of Germany. The Commu- 
nists on the extreme left are running three to five percent, and the 
neo-Nazis, so-called, the $.R.P., on the other side about the same 
amount. But in the great middle it is tun by, generally speaking, 
moderate people, and people who have had records, as I say, 
against the Hitler regime 

Now, the other day, a Nazi Storm Trooper—the head of the 
Storm Troopers in fact—the Waffen S.S.—a man named Schep- 
man, was clected to a town council of a rather small town in 
Germany. I don’t even know the size of the town. It is a place 
called Gifhorn, but I don’t know how big it is. It must be rather 
small. Those town councils usually run about 10 to 12 men. He 
was elected as a member of that town council, and of course that 
hit the headlines. It is most deplorable that anybody of that 
record should be elected to any public office in Germany. He was 
the last head of the Waffen S.S., after Himmler’s demise. He 
came in at the debacle 

That is significant, but I chink it is equally significant chat 
Krebs for example, who was down in Frankfurt, a much larger 
town, was thrown out only about a month or so before, bur the 
publicity in connection with that was minor, if it appeared at all 
in the Free press. 

Another example of the reactions of the Germans, which are 
very strong generally to any recrudescence of Nazi power, ts in 
connection with the speeches of Von Ramcke, which were given 
a great deal of publicity in the United States, at least along the 
Eastern Coast. The strong speeches in condemnation that occurred 
the next day in the Bundestag were not reported. So, I think 
that the people of the United States are perhaps getting a some- 
what distorted view of the revival of Nazism there. It is the “man 
bite dog” concept of reporting, which if any Nazi gets in, it is 
big news, but the general level of democratic behavior is not 
deemed significant. Now, I say that not simply to criticize the 
press but to try to put the Situation in perspective, because it 1s 
extremely important, I think, that we shouldn't have miscon- 
ceptions about this very important area of the warld. And as | 
say, I say it with a full knowleé¢ge and a full memory of the 
recent past. Anything resembling —as the old Biblical expression 
has it, “A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” —if it comes on the 
horizon of Germany, is frightening, and we can’t ignore it. And 
above all the Germans can’t ignore it, and must not ignore it. 
But generally speaking, as I say, a representative government is 
in control in Germany and I hope and I believe that it will re- 
main so. 

Let me talk for just a minute about the social aspect of Ger- 
many. There I think I would like to talk mainly about the youth, 


because there is where the concentration of the Communists was 
directed —against the youth of Germany. When we were first 
over there, many youth were wandering about “heimatlos” —dis- 
illusioned to a large extent. It was a very threatening situation 
indeed, because meanwhile the Communists had organized youth 
movements in East Germany, and they had organized them in 
the same way that Hitler had organized the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment. The only kids that had any. fun in school or elsewhere 
were those who joined the party organization. The pressures on 
them were very great. They didn’t have as many free hours in 
school if they refused to join. Teachers were rewarded according 
to the number that joined. So that the tremendous pressures on 
this large group of the population were having very heavy effect 
indeed, and they began to move over into the West zones. 

We took some of our so-called counterpart funds and used them 
for the rehabilitation of the youth and their communities. We 
built up Vocational Schools. We built up community houses and 
their schools. We built up the Amerikahauser—the American 
houses where kids could come in and keep warm, read books and 
have some ping pong games, and discussion rooms. We got the 
Army to help out, and they were very cooperative indeed, giving 
us bulldozers to level out the football fields. We helped them 
with athletic equipment and gave them a new life. As a result 
of all that, together with the stimulation which it gave the Ger- 
man communities to do likewise. Communism amongst the 
youth in West Germany was stopped dead in its tracks—though 
even today it always has to be watched, because the Soviets are 
always putting their chief pressures there. They know their busi- 
ness—they know that is the place to strike 

In that connection I think I might tell you a little of the 
great youth festivals in Berlin. They were maneeed by the Soviets 
and for two years they came over into Berlin. The first year they 
didn’t come in such great quanuty. The next year, 1951, they 
came en masse—abourt a million of them: all these youngsters 
in their blue shirts, and they were paraded for hours and were 
talked to and harangued for hours and they waved their banners 
and made a great show of it. But the real news was the number 
of those youngsters that moved across and came into the West 
sectors of Berlin. There we tried as best we could to be ready for 
them. Hot dogs and coca cola and movie shows had something 
to do with it, but these kids came, stuffing their blue shirts in 
the rubble as they would come across, hiding them in the ruins 
to come over to take a look at the free world. They walked up 
and down the Kurfurstendamm, which is a tremendous contrast 
to anything in the East sectors—if any of you have been there 
you know what I am talking about—between that and the drab- 
ness of the East zones. And the enthusiasm and response of those 
youngsters was very interesting indeed. It was fascinating to 
talk with them. I talked to one large group of them. They were 
rather doubtful about what you had to say. They were propa- 
ganda shy. It was obvious they had not fallen for the balder as- 
pects of the etna eget but you could see that they were 
indirectly influenced. They were influenced largely by the incessant 
criticism of America, rather than by the direct appeal to them 
against what they considered to be German interests. But they 
were quick to respond to facts once they recognized them. In 
deed, the result of it all was that the Soviets decided never to 
go back to Berlin with a youth festival. They now have it in 
Leipzig where the youngsters can’t get any “breath of fresh air,” 
so to speak. 

Another example, I think, of the fact that they are not making 
a very deep impression on the “older youth”, let me put it, 1s 
the fact that they are moving down the ranges and concentrating 
their attack on younger and younger groups. They are getting 
into the elementary schools and even lower than that, because 
they feel that unless they are trained from the beginning —get 
at them from the cradle—they are not reliable 

The City of Berlin, of course, is a very inspiring phenomenon 
anyway. It is surrounded by the iron curtain. It is the oasis of 
freedom in this great black curtain world. One of the most thril- 
ling things that you can see in Germany is these Berliners come 
out in the spring and have one of those tremendous mass meetings, 
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after some latest harassment by the Soviets. They stand out there 
at the juncture of the West and East sectors this side of the old 
Reichstag in that great area that used to be part of the Tier- 
garten—which is now just a plain—and they stand out there by 
the hundreds of thousands— seven, eight, nine hundred thousand 
people— shouting their defiance out across the streets to the other 
side. Such things make Berlin a very, very important symbol 
indeed for the free world. And it is more than 4 symbol; it is a 
reality. The sacrifices that we made in the air lift were certainly 
worth while, because that banner of freedom does remain there 
and it remains vigorously waving, as a very important factor in 
the solidity of tree Europe 

I will speak just a little bit about the work of the Commission 
in Germany before we turn to questions. Again, I have to guess 
at what you would be interested in. As to the military govern- 
ment, | want to pay again my tribute to General Lucius Clay, my 
predecessor, because he was responsible for so much of the found- 
ation upon which we were able to build. The monetary reform, 
for example, which he was responsible for, was probably the 
greatest single step in consolidating the recovery of Germany 
They cut the money down to 10 to 1 ratio—no political party 
could possibly have done that in Germany—we could take the 
capiolihen ot it, from any German political leaders-and we 
were the only ones really that could do it. We could do it by 
military fiat.and it was done by a military fiat, and within two 
weeks atrer that was done you could see the corner turned in the 
German recovery 

Well, to come back to the work of the Commission. We formed 
a commission type of government and gave the Germans a very 
large control over their own affairs, at the time of the modification 
of the Occupation Statute. We lived at the Petersburg, which was 
up by the Drachentels, if any of you have been over there, where 
the Seven Dwarfs come from, by the way. That was the place 
where Chamberlain went when the 1938 Godesberg conferences 
that you've read about were held. And he had to come down the 
hill, he had to come down to Canossa, rather than up to Canossa, 
over to the Dreesen Hotel on the opposite side of the Rhine 
where he was to learn Hitler's terms. So, as I say, the Commis- 
sion sat at the Petersburg. The French occupied the Dreesen Ho- 
tel, so there were many things to remind us of the recent past 
as we did our work. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the British High 
Commissioner, had carried the briefcases for Chamberlain in those 
days in 1938, and he was now the High Commissioner for Great 
Britain during my administration over there. So we sat in that 
atmosphere 

We had a very highly cooperative commission and a very 
friendly one with Sir lvone and M. Francois-Poncet. I can’t wait, 
incidentally, for two things to happen. Mr. Francots-Poncet, the 
French Commissioner, is a great scholar, a profound Goethe 
student, absolutely bilingual in French and in German—he speaks 
English well, too. But he always writes a book after the completion 
of his diplomatic missions in which he comments very neatly, 
may I put it, on the colleagues with whom he has worked So 
I am very anxiously awaiting Francois-Poncet's book on the High 
Commission in Germany, when he retires from this job, to see 
how tolerantly he deals with the naive American colleague who 
never understood the full character of the German soul. The 
other thing that I’m waiting for is his appearance before the French 
Academy. Very shortly he will have to deliver a eulogy on Mar- 
shall Petain because you know the custom is there, when the 
new man is clected he has to deliver a eulogy on his predecessor 
I think that Monsieur Francois-Poncet is going to have to use 
all his diplomacy and all his delicacy and all his great skill to 
handle that subject adequately 

I want to close with this thought. It isn’t the cooperation of 
the Allies that | would emphasize in Germany. What I would 
emphasize is something that grew upon us as we advanced over 
there. That was that there wasn’t a single problem that came 
up in Germany which did not have a wider application. When 
we began to work on the deconcentration program—the decon- 
centration of the great industries in the Ruhr—we couldn't go 
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very far without taking into account, of course, the situation in 
Luxembourg and in France, and what effect for example, the 
Longwy and the Bricy Iron Basins had upon the steel production 
in Germany. And out of it developed the concept of the Schuman 
plan, which is this great international experiment that Mr. Schu- 
man has put forward—one of the great hopes of the future of 
Europe, as I see it 

A short time after that we had the Korean attack—the Korean 
aggtession—it sent a tremor through all of Germany, because 
that deadly parallelism between Korea and Germany was there 
There was a truncated country like Korea. They knew that the 
Soviets were training these local forces—the Bereitschaften—and 
here was the example of what might be done. Everybody be- 
came disturbed. Even certain industrialists began to advertise 
in the Communist papers. Just so they would be able to have a 
little anchor to windward in case something untoward happened. 
Altogether, a rather nervous state. We had to think seriously 
about our defense system as a result of that, and immediately 
— came to the conclusion that there was no serious possi- 

ility of org4nizing Europe and Germany, certainly if Germany 
was to be defended, without some German contribution. And 
of course then the specter of the revival of German militarism 
arose. How do you compose these considerations? Well, it can 
only be composed in a European framework, and the concept 
of the European army arose as a result. Today, with all of the 
threat from this great monolith to the east, men are, in spite of 
all the frustrations and all the little pulls and hauls, groping in 
Europe for some new forum that can avoid these national con- 
flicts in Western Europe that have plagued us so much in the 
past, because we simply can’t afford them—and they can’t afford 
them: a pooling of their resources and a breaking down of their 
barriers becomes an essential need. Lawyers and others are trying 
to create the forms, and next spring I think there will be a con- 
stitution proposed for Europe. The people of Europe will have a 
hard row because the difficulties over there to win a new Federa- 
tion are greater than even those that our 13 colonies faced when 
they came together, But I don’t see any other escape from it 
With it I can see the enlightenment of Europe maintained and 
enjoyed in a background of strength and of democratic behavior. 

Every time I hear an issue like the Saar standing in the way 
—that really minor question in the great problem—and having 
seen the difficulties that still exist between the French and the 
Germans, I have a very unhappy feeling. It’s like that Senator in 
the pre-Civil War days who said, “Every time I hear the slavery 
issue debated on the Floor, it is like a fire bell in the night.” 
Well, so is this. When the Saar comes up to interrupt this pro- 
gressive trend in Germany and France, it is really very disturbing. 
I don’t believe that it will be an obstacle in the end. I have 
great faith in the statesmen of France and Germany, but they 
must get on with their work. And I believe that we should do 
everything that we can to encourage them and the a of 
their countries: not to force anything down their throats, but to 
encourage them to get on with what they themselves have started, 
because without common action | don’t see much hope, and with 
it, | see a great deal of hope. 

Now, as I say, I have rambled on without much outline. We 
might turn to some questions now, to see whether there are 
some things that I have missed 

Thank you very much indeed 


(Applause 


ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) "What will be the place of 
Germany in the new NATO organization?” 

Joun J. McCoy: The proposals to date are that Germany 
should be a member of the so-called European army, which will 
be an agency under NATO. The Germans will not initially be- 
come members of NATO, but they will have observers on the 
NATO staff. Their representation will be through the European 
army, and the European army will be commanded by an inter- 
national officer—a command on which Germans will be repre- 
sented. I think that answers that question. 
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ALLEN B. Crow: Here are two questions that tie into each 
other 
(Reading Question) “What do the Communists have to offer the 
young children of Germany, of which you spoke?” 
( Reading — “Are the young people of Germany, who were 
er the Nazis, undergoing any change in their political 


educated un 
concepts?” 

JOHN J. McCLoy: Well, in the first place, the Communist 
movement in West Germany is not very effective and they are 
not making any real appeal—or not any really successful ap- 
peal, to the young Germans in West Germany. In East Germany 
they are putting the pressure on and they are excluding all other 
means of communication. The result is that the youngster’s mind 
is turned into those channels. They do give them in the East 
hope of earlier preferment of one sort or another. They have set 
up a puppet mayor of one of the big towns—I think it’s Leipzig 
If I'm not mistaken, it is Leipzig where the mayor is some 21 
years old, and they make a great deal of propaganda out of that 
Of course he doesn’t run the city of Leipzig. They don’t let him 
run the city of Leipzig. But they put him up as the titular mayor 
That is the sort of tactics that they use. The rest is pressure, tear 
and vituperation. Hatred of the United States seems to be their 
main theme now 

The other guestion was—the Nazi youth: what is their attitude? 
I think that generally speaking the old Nazi trained youth that 
are now coming of age are quite disillusioned of the Nazi experi- 
ment. They are not the ones that you need to fear very much. I 
think you have to fear generally the disgruntled fellow who was 
in “yomben who never had it so good and wants to get back again, 
and is making something of an effort, particularly in these areas 
where the refugees are concentrated, around lower Saxony, Han- 
nover and Schleswig-Holstein. That is where the real danger is 
at the moment. With all the revolution that has taken place—the 
absolute defeat and the revival of industry and the influence of 
the United States and the Allies, | think the Hitler influence is 
really diluted 

ALLEN B. Crow:/ Reading Question) "What are the prospects for 
a union of East and West Germany?” 

JouN B. McCtoy: I am afraid they are pretty dim at the mo- 
ment. I think in the long run they are good. For the moment 
the Russians won't agree to free elections. They will make some 
pretense about it, but they won’t do very much-about it. And I 
think that the Germans, who naturally are very anxious to have 
a united Germany again, would not certainly go to the extent of 
accepting Communism as the price of unity. The Social Democrats 
are taking a very strong position against Adenauer’s attempt to 
line up West Germany with the West on the unity issue, but 
even they wouldn't, in my judgment, be prepared to sacrifice 
their freedom for unity. So, I say for the time being I think the 
chances of unity are rather slender, but I do believe if we can 
organize Europe as a whole into a solid political, military and 
economic unit that the pressures will be so great that they won't 
indefinitely be able to keep Germans from Germans. I think 
that is the best and shortest path toward German unity. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) " Are the organizational 
concepts of the Schuman Plan compatible with free competitive enter- 
prise as we understand them in the United States?” 

JOHN J. McCLoy: I think that in some respects the organi- 
zation of the Schuman Plan can be criticized from that point of 
view. But the alternative has to be faced. In the first place, the 
effect that it has upon bringing the Germans and the French and 
the low country people to look at all of their problems as a 
whole, rather than individually and partially, is a great boon and 
a great asset. I think that it will tend to reduce the rivalries of 
these various countries. If it does that, maybe you can take a 
little monopoly down with your coffee. On the other hand, with- 
in the organization, within the very broad organization of the 
Schuman Plan, there will be room for very vigorous competi- 
tion and there are strong ciauses against monopolies and cartels 
within the Plan 


ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Would you comment on the 
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refugee problem, and how far Western Germany can absorb the refugees 
who are coming in from the East?” 

JOHN J. McCoy: There are about ten million, altogether, 
people that have come in from the East since 1945. That poses 
of course a very difficult problem indeed. But when you consider 
that the unemployed in Germany amount to only about one 
million people—one million to 1,200,000—you can see the ex- 
tent to which those people have been absorbed. Now, to be sure, 
all of those that have come in have not been employables. But 
that gives you some measure of the extent to which they have 
moved into the community. There are big camps still around 
and they are very dangerous, and there are concentrations ot 
people, as I indicated a moment ago, in lower Saxony, and up in 
C hleswig-Holstein, where they ought to be moved on to where 
the jobs are. That is a big problem and a very expensive one 
Although it is a serious problem, and remains a serious problem, 
generally speaking I think West Germany has definitely bene 
fited by the influx of these refugees. If it hadn't been for them, 
the inflationary problems would have been much more difficult 
I look to the time when with a big effort and some new fin- 
ancing—which it will take—that that problem can be dealt with 
It is a serious one at the moment, but not critical, in my judg- 
ment. The Germans are better off than they think they are through 
having these new skills and this new blood. They are apt to cry 
about it a good bit, but it has good aspects as well as disadvantages 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) Do you think the German 
government will go through with the reparations to Israel im the face of 
the Arab threat of boycott?” 

a McCoy: I think they will. I think Chancellor Aden 
auer is determined to put it through. It was largely due to him 
that the idea was conceived, and he is thoroughly committed to 
it. The liberal forces in Germany generally are thoroughly com- 
mitted to it. | don’t know just what the opposition in Germany 
is, but I should not think that the Arab opposition would be 
sufficient to destroy a favorable vote in the Bundestag 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “What risks (political or 
governmental) are there to investments by Americans in the Western 
Zone of Germany?” 

JouN J. McCLoy. Well, in the first place it 1s hard to get 
your money our, as you know. There still 1s an exchange control 
That is something of a risk to put your moncy in when you 
don’t know when you're going to get it out. There is the fact 
that just over the hill are the Russians, but that doesn’t mean 
so much any more, for | suppose maybe Detroit is just as vul- 
nerable as Frankfurt, when we are talking about atomic wartare 
I imagine you know the msks about as well as I do. I think that 
once they get this economy in order and get the dollar gap filled 
that investments in Germany will pay off.A good bit of business 
is going on I find by the number of men that are over there in 
contact with German businessmen, but I can’t tell you when I 
think you could draw your money out freely, and I suppose that 
is the real point of that question. I think if we can get Europe 
organized where there is a solid sense of security and where the 
Soviets would really feel that there was no sense in going further 
—as I believe they would feel if Europe were better organized—I 
should think there would be some very good investments in 
Germany 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “Seventy-five German high 
school boys and girls just returned home after a year in American 
homes and schools. What, if any, is the value of such a program?” 

Joun J. McCioy: I think it is very great indeed. I have seen 
many of these youngsters come back to Germany after having 
been over in the United States. When they go over, it is fascin 
ating to see them. You see the girls with their tight braids and 
their tied up in knots, and the boys with very formal behavior, 
and then when you see them come off the boat up in Bremen 
on the way back, they certainly have a new look. You can see 
“Joe College” right amongst them, (Laughter), in their blue 
jeans and whatnot. They are very good little ambassadors in 
their communities. | know a case which I might cite. Up in Co 
logne there was quite a big meeting of the youth of the locality 





Niemuller—I don’t mean to disparage him—he is a real orator 

was talking to them and he was selling them what went on in 
the United States in order to disparage our policy in Germany, 
and a youngster stood up in the back of the room and said: “I’m 
sorry, Dr. Niemuller, that is wrong. I was there. I just came 
back. And your facts are wrong. If you don’t mind I would like 
to come up and tell them just what the facts are.” Well, Nie- 
muller hemmed and hawed over that but the boy got up and he 
set the matter right. Niemuller was talking a little loosely at that 
point. But that was an example of what some of these people do 
Now and then there is a sour apple but what group doesn’t have 
them? Generally speaking it is a very good program indeed, and 
they do a very good job when they get back 

ALLEN B. Crow: We have a lot of questions, but time only 
for three 

(Reading Question) “Do you think that the political beliefs of the 
German people in the Russian Zone are truly and predominantly Com- 
munisti?” 

JOuN J. McCoy: Well, no—not at all. If they could get out 
from under they wouldn't be Communistic half an hour. There 
would be some of course, and probably a larger percentage in 
the Eastern Zone than in the Western, because they are in po- 
sitions of power and influence. Not for an hour after the Rus- 
sians left would the country as a whole be Communist. What 
it will be in ten years hence I don’t know 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “What evidence is there in 
Germany of renewed interest in Christianity a5 a positive way of com- 
batting Godless Communism?” 

JOHN J. McCLoy: There is a very strong Christian revival in 
Germany. It is very vigorous indeed. The churches are full and 
they are very active 

I might talk just for a minute about that. The Catholic Church 
is naturally particularly anti-Communistic and very definite about 
its viewpoint. The Protestant, or Evangelisch Church is in some- 
what of a quandry because it has its greatest strength in the East, 
and it doesn’t want to lose contact with its brethren in the East 


That accounts, to a large degree, I think, for some of this little 
movement back and forth that you see that Pastor Debelius 
takes part in. The anxiety to keep their hands together with 
their Eastern parishioners is very strong, and they are disposed 
to be less Western than the Catholics in that regard, mainly be- 
cause they are thinking always of what is happening to the 


churches in the East zone. But fundamentally the Protestant 
Church, as well, is certainly non-Communistic, but it is that prob- 
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lem of unity that seems particularly to trouble them. 

ALLEN B. Crow: This is the last question for which we have 
time 

(Reading Question) Do you think that ‘lke’ may heat up ‘the cold 
war'?” (laughter) 

JouN J. McCoy: I guess you better ask Ike. I don’t quite 
know what that means. I will say this, and perhaps this will 
answer the question, indirectly. | remember when General Eisen- 
hower first came to Germany. He came to my house, and it was 
a rather nervous time because we didn’t know quite what the 
attitude of the Germans would be toward General Eisenhower. 
He had written some rather harsh things in his book about the 
Germans, and this whole concept of having the conqueror come 
to the scene of his conquests was rather a delicate one. Well, 
General Eisenhower came to Germany and he met with all the 
chief leaders in Germany in my house. They had a very heavy 
exchange back and forth. They went over and discussed many 
problems. The frankness with which he answered their questions, 
and the general warmth of his spirit pervaded everybody in the 
house, and it wasn’t very long before his influence began to flow 
over into the people of Germany. It gave them a general sense 
of added security, just his visit there. 

There was one little incident that occurred there that spread 
over Germany. General Eisenhower, after he got through talk- 
ing, was sitting in the little anteroom where we had had some 
of these conferences, at the end of a very long day. He had his 
head in his hands, and he looked up and two of Mrs. McCloy’s 
German secretaries, two young girls, —— to be there clear- 
ing things up. He looked up and he said, “Do you think I ans- 
wered those questions well? Do you think I did well with this 
group?” These girls were very much abashed and speechless—they 
didn’t dare reply —and Ike said, “Gee, I hope I did well.” That 
little episode, the idea that the General, who had been a con- 
queror—with all the German concept of a general—should turn 
around and ask a couple of inconsequential secretaries whether 
they thought he had done well, was too much. And before very 
long the incident was being a all over Germany: That is 
what General Eisenhower had said and that was how he had 
acted. I think that the general feeling that he brought to this 
community —a sense of solidity and a sense of sympathy and a 
sense of strength — would tend if anything, I think, to make the 
peace secure. I-don’t know whether you would call it heating or 
unheating the cold war, but I have tried to give you an idea of 
what I think his personality might mean. 


Egypt Meets the Challenge 


THE ROAD IS STILL VERY LONG 
By KAMIL ABDUL RAHIM, Ambassador of Egypt to the United States 
Delivered to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, December 8, 1952 


AM happy to be in this great city, which has so recently 
been the scene of momentous events in the political history 
of your country. | am well aware that as a speaker in Chi- 
cago and to the Council on Foreign Relations | am in most dis 
tinguished company. There is at least one difference between me 
and most of those in public life who preceeded me in this par- 
ticular year: | am not a candidate for public office! 
| am grateful for the honor which you have conferred upon 
me in inviting me to address you, for 1 know the valuable effort 
the Council is making as an educational agency in disseminating 
information on international problems. The contribution you are 
making on behalf of peace and cooperative understanding among 
the peoples of the world commands respect and admiration every- 
where 
I propose to speak to you on how “Egypt Meets the Chal- 
lenge,” but in order that you may see the problem in its true 
perspective, | find it useful—even necessary—to remind you 
somewhat briefly of the importance of the Middle East, and of 


conditions prevailing in this vital area. For the problems of Egypt 
and those of the Middle East are so correlated that they cannot 
be separated 


IMPORTANCE 


The Middle East comprises six million square miles, embracing 
Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Egypt, the Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Jordan, Palestine, Iraq, Lebanon, Lybia, Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia. The combined population of these countries exceeds 
two hundred million people. Economically, it is an area of great 
potentialities: there is immense wealth in its natural resources 
It has the world’s largest oil pools and the richest deposits of 
phosphate, magnesium and potash. Its oil alone constitutes about 
60 per cent of the known world supply. 

Strategically, it is one of the most important areas on the globe 
Centrally located, where Asia, Europe and Africa meet, it has 
always been the goal of conquerors, the highway of nations, and 
the meeting place of the East and the West. Its three waterways, 
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the Dardanelles, the Suez Canal and the Straits of Aden have 
ever been the envy of maritime powers. Its ports are highly prized 
by the fleets of the world, and its valuable airports are centrally 
located 

The Middle East is vital to the security of Europe. The North 
African coast from the Atlantic to Suez, is so naturally protected 
by two seas and extensive desert tracts for tactical deployment 
that it is considered by many strategists as the only solid line 
for the defense of Europe. The testimony of American military 
authorities before the Joint Armed Services Committee bears 
witness to that fact. 

An area of such great potentialities can certainly be of incal- 
culable value to the Western powers as a bulwark against com- 
munism 


CONDITIONS 


What are the conditions, and the nature of the conflict in this 
important area? 

From the Indian Ocean to the African shores of the Atlantic, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Arabian desert, the political atmos- 
phere is heavily charged 

In Iran, the petroleum crisis is deadlocked, threatening the 
country with communism, and jeopardizing world peace. 

In Tunisia and Morocco, people are denied the right of self- 
government. The clashes that result count their victims in hun- 
dreds who are wounded, or imprisoned, or both. 

In my country, Egypt, the burning question of occupation of 
our land by foreign troops and of our unity with our Sudanese 
brothers are still unsolved, to the bitter resentment of Egyptians 
and Sudanese alike 


NATURE OF CONFLICT 


What is the nature of this conflict now raging in the Middle 
East? 

The present state of unrest in the Middle East is merely the 
expression of the inherent right of a human being to be a /ree 
human being. It is a demonstration of a longing for such liberty 
as your country enjoys. The people of this vital area are strug- 
gling to free themselves from foreign domination and foreign ex- 
ploitation. They are striving to put an end to the last vestiges 
of colonialism, whether economic or political. They are trying 
to end the same abuses which thirteen fledgling colonies success- 
fully combatted on this continent 176 years ago. America, champ- 
ioned by such men as Washington, Adams, Jefferson and a score 
of others, began her war against colonialism in 1776 

That war has not ended 

It cannot end until the whole world is free! 


DANGEROUS ASPECT OF THE CONFLICT 


The real, and grave danger inherent in these restive conditions 
in the Middle East is that the communists are, with knowledge- 
able guile, exploiting this unfortunate situation through persistent 
and effective propaganda 

The lessons of two world wars taught us that the Balkans were 
a breeding place of conflict. Today the Middle East is fast re- 
placing the Balkans in this unhappy role. The Middle East will 
continue to play that role—with its attendant suffering and in 
ternational gricf—as long as the decadent colonial policy of the 
European powers is followed, and as long as the United States 
does not see its way clear for more active leadership in helping 
the people in this area throw off the imperial yoke 


ROLE AND CHALLENGE OF EGYPT 


Now what is the role and the challenge of Egypt in this troubled 
part of the earth? What are her problems? How is she trying to 
solve them? Most important of all—how can Egypt help with 
the involved Middle East situation? What is Egypt doing to 
achieve order, stability and security in the midst of disorder, in- 
stability and insecurity? How is Egypt meeting this challenge? 

There is no doubt that Egypt is st-ongly influenced by what 
is happening about her. In turn, she has strong impact upon 
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this trend of events. She 1s destined to play a major part by 
reason of her history, her strategic position and her cultural in 
fluence 

I do not propose, here, to take you back 4,000 years to ancient 
Egypt, the Lm of civilization and the country of pyramids and 
great temples. Nor do I intend to dwell upon Egyptian- Arab 
civilization of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, nor upon the 
thousand-year-old Azhar University of Cairo which had, and still 
has, so great a spiritual influence throughout the Moslem world 
Neither shall I give you a picture of Egypt's glory in the nine 
teenth century, when she had prosperous industries, a thriving 
agriculture and a valiant army and fleet which were rightly con- 
sidered the strongest striking power in the Eastern Mediterran 
can. I am not going to review what Egypt has achieved during 
the past 25 years, since the end of British administration, in the 
fields of education, sanitation and social welfare, although her 
projects in these directions have won high praise from the United 
Nations 

I am going to tell you of the present day situation in my 
country —of the history she has made in the past four months 


THE MiLtrary Coup—DOMEsTIC REFORMS 


The peaceful military coup that took place in Egypt on July 
23 of this year dethroned Farouk, forced him to leave the country, 
and introduced and put into force a series of important and badly 
needed domestic reforms. Let me emphasize that all this has been 
accomplished without violence and without bloodshed. 

The immediate aims of this movement—which is a true ex 
pression of the wishes of the Egyptian people—are: 1) to banish 
corruption and favoritism; 2) to make our government mach 
inery efficient, active and economical; 3) to establish a more 
equitable social order; 4) to develop our economic potential- 
ities; 5) to remold all political parties into useful and effective 
instruments of democracy. 

The ultimate aim is two-fold: 1) to resume parliamentary and 
constitutional practice as soon as possible on a sound demo- 
cratic basis, and 2) to turther the progressive spirit in the people 
of Egypt, and build a healthy, strong nation, capable of main 
taining a responsible position in the comity of nations and of 
reaching an honorable solution of the problems of evacuation of 
foreign troops and unity with the Sudan 

To attain these objectives, my Government has issued and put 
into force three significant laws 


1. THe LAND REFORM BIL! 


Betore the promulgation of this law, the distribution of land 
in Egypt was monopolistic and inequitable Two-thirds of our 
land was owned by only 6 per cent of our people; 94 per cent of 
the people owned only one-third of the land. Land rent was ex 
orbitantly high. The average rent per acre was $100 a year, and 
the average daily wage of a farmhand was 75 cents. Consequently 
the earnings to be gained from renting land were so great that 
investment in industry was practically ignored. More money was 
to be made from land ownership than from any other form of 
enterprise 

In these circumstances, the price of land soared. The average 
price per acre went higher than $1000 

Rich people grew richer and poor people grew poorer 
the unequal distribution of wealth gained momentum. These 
conditions brought disaster to the economic and social structure 
of the country. The aim of the land reform bill ts to remedy 
these conditions. It provides, among other things, that; 1) no 
person shall own more than two hundred acres of land. That 
portion in excess of 200 acres will be requisitioned by the Gov 
ernment, which will pay for it at the rate of 70 times the land 
tax assesed on it. The payment will be made in Government 
bonds, quoted on the Egyptian stock market, which will bear 
3 per cent interest, and which will be redeemable in 30 years 

The land thus requisitioned shall be distributed among small 
farmers in lots not exceeding 5 acres, and its price shall be the 
same as the previous owners recieved for it. The new owners 
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will pay for their property in thirty yearly installments bearing 
$ per cent interest. In villages where land is to be distributed, 
agricultural cooperative societies will be set up by law, so that 
the small farmers many benefit by cooperative credit, purchase of 
selected seeds and fertilizers, and marketing facilities 


RELATION BETWEEN TENANT OF LAND AND OWNER 


To protect land tenants from exploitation by landowners, the 
land reform bill establishes an equitable relation between the 
two parties. As I mentioned before, land rent was formerly so 
high that the tenant could scarcely cke out a bare existence for 
his family. Consequently, many of them simply failed to pay rent 
at all, and were mercilessly expelled from the land. The land re- 
form bill provides for the land rent to be fixed at 7 times the 
land tax or on a fiftey-fifty crop sharing basis. This means a re- 
duction in current rents to less than half their actual rate 

In order to give the tenant benefit of full iand rotation, rental 
contracts shall be made for not less than three years 


RIGHTS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


To protect the agricultural workers, and to raise his standard 
of living, the land reform bill fixes a minimum wage amounting 
to more than double the wage such workers formerly received 
This minimum wage is to be fixed every year by committees 
composed of workers and landowners. The law also gives agri- 
culrural workers the right to form unions 

The principle aim of the Egyptian agrarian reform is to remedy 
social and economic ills resulting from inequitable distribution 
of land and to end exploitation of tenants and workers by a min- 
ority of land owners. This is tantamount to a re-distribution of 
the national agricultural income. Under the provisions of the 
bill, the millions of Egyptian pounds which have been going into 
the pockets of a few thousand wealthy landowners will now be 
thinly distributed among approximately 8 million people on the 
land—whether they be small farm owners, land tenants or agri- 
cultural workers. In the very near future, their standard of living 
should be more than doubled, either in the form of land newly 
acquired, or in lower rents for tenants, or in higher wages for 
laborers 

This new class of prosperous small farm owners, tenants and 
workers will have more purchasing power. Their demand for 
consumers’ goods will encourage industry and trade. Thus the 
net result of our agrarian reform, we hope, will be a more equit- 
able social order, more prosperous local markets and industries 
All of this cannot but act as a protecting shield against commu- 
nism. Politically, the masses will be freed of the dominating in- 
fluence of owners of large estates, and consequently may exercise 
their political nghts in full liberty 


2. THe ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT BILL 


In a country where 1300 people live on one square mile, over- 
population and crowding will never permit the realization of 
economic and social stability unless there is intensive develop- 
ment of agriculeural, mineral and industrial resources. To attain 
this end, a bill has been promulgated providing for the establish- 
ment of a board of experts to plan and enforce a program of 
economic development. This planning will embrace land recla- 
mation; agriculture (with special attention to the diversification 
of farm. production); irrigation; mining; transport; encourage- 
ment of established industries together with creation of new 
ones, Organization of internal iia and the creation of new 
markets abroad. Along with this will go proposals for modifi 
cation of the tax system, and the exploration of means of financing 
the program through the public budget, internal or external loans 

The —— and development board, with its own budget, will 
report directly to the cabinet and parliament. It will be empowered 
to form companies, to contribute to their capital, and to request 
reduction of, or exemption from taxes for newly established in- 
dustries. A group of American technicians and business men are 
already in Egypt helping to set up its initial program. I am sure 
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that Egypt may expect great benefit from their assistance. We are 
looking forward with confidence to the role American know-how 
and American capital will play in the success of our development 
program 

We are doing our utmost to encourage foreign investment in 
our country. The companies law, which formerly gave Egyptian 
investors preponderance in capital and board membership, has 
been changed to the satisfaction of foreign participants in our bus- 
iness. Visas of residence have been extended from 1 year to 10 
years for those aliens whose presence among us contributes to 
our country’s welfare 


3. PURIFICATION OF THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


To purge the government of corruption and favoritism, the 
new regime has taken the following measures, and issued bills 
which implement them: 

Every public servant shall submit a statement of his assets in 
1939, or on the date he joined Government service, together 
with a statement of his present assets. He must explain clearly 
the source of any increase. Imprisonment is the penalty for those 
who fail to submit declarations, or who falsify their information. 
The Government will confiscate any increase in assets found to 
be illegitimate 

In every government department, a six-man committee has 
been formed, which consists of a magistrate, an attorney and two 
employees of the department. This committee will study the 
files of all employees, and recommend the dismissal of those 
who are proven to be dishonest or inefficient. The committee 
will complete its task by February 1953. Already they have been 
effective in oe and weeding out dishonest and incomp- 
etent government workers 

In order to regulate the activities of department secretaries, 
a law has been issued which defines their responsibilities. It will 
revent any action on their part which is liable to influence mar- 
™ rices for self gain, or the use of influence by them to the 
profit of themselves or friends or relatives, or to sway judges to 
interfere with proper elections 


New STATUTE FOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


In order to build a sound parliamentary and constitutional 
system, the new regime found it imperative to purge political 
parties of evil elements. Last September, a bill regulating parties 
was issued. It decreed that: 1) new and existing parties should 
have a statute setting forth the party’s objectives, its means of 
achieving them, the power of its general assembly and office 
bearers, its financial resources and the regulations governing the 
admission and dismissal of its members. 2) Certain persons shall 
be denied the right of political party membership. These will 
include those not yet entered on election lists, those convicted 
of crimes, and those accused of abuse of authority, or of making 
illegal profit. 3) Certain persons are declared to be ineligible for 
the post of president or office bearer in the political parties. These 
ineligibles include directors, members of boards of directors, ex- 
perts and advisers of corporations which are financially or eco- 
nomically connected with our government. 4) A written notifi- 
cation, embodying the party’s regulations, its founding members, 
and a statement of its financial resources is required to be filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior. This official is entitled to ob- 
ject to the formation of the party if he finds a violation of the 
bill. The final decision rests with the Administrative Court of 
Justice, which is our equivalent of your Supreme Court 


EGYPTIAN SOLUTION OF THE SUDAN PROBLEM 


The contribution of the new regime in Egypt in the diplo- 
matic field is no less significant than in the domestic area. 

One of the most difficult and perplexing = lying in the 
way of Anglo-Egyptian reconciliation has been the problem of 
the Sudan. A sound solution has now been reached by Egypt. 

For Egypt, the Sudan ts vital. The two are so closely allied by 
the bonds of nature and history that it is difficult to separate 
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them without extensive damage and hardship to both. They 
have been closely united since time immemorial. The people of 
Egypt and the great majority of the Sudanese are of the same 
race; they speak the same language and they profess the same 
religions. United they are, too, by the Nile, the life-giver to 
both, without which their rich green valleys would turn to desert 
death c 

In his book, The Desert War, Mr. Winston Churchill described 
the Nile system as a giant palm tree, with its graceful foliage 
lying in the Delta of Lower Egypt, and its trunk and roots stretch- 
ing deep into the Sudan. “I can imagine no better illustration,” 
Mr. Churchill wrote, “of the intimate and sympathetic connection 
between Egypt and the southern provinces. The water —the life- 
line of the Delta—is drawn from the Sudan and passes along 
the channel of the Nile, as the sap passes up the stem of a tree 
to produce a fine crop above. The advantages of the connection 
are mutual, for if the Sudan is thus naturally and geographically 
an integral part of Egypt, Egypt is no less essential to the eae ag 
ment of the Sudan.” 

Mr. Churchill wrote those words years ago, when he was a 
soldier and a war correspondent. Moreover, he wrote as one who 
had been in the Sudan, who had seen the Nile palm tree he pic- 
tured. I wish Prime Minister Churchill would heed today what 
war correspondent Churchill had to say so vividly and graph- 
ically 

What is the solution proposed by Egypt? 

We have been accused of wanting the Sudan to satisfy ambi- 
tions of aggrandizement. Nothing is further from the truth. The 
Egyptian Government has declared unequivocally that it stands 
for self-government and free self-determination for the Sudan 
Lately, Sudanese party leaders have been in Egypt, on the in- 
vitation of our Government. These leaders, representing all sec- 
tions of Sudanese opinion, signed, with Egypt, a statement em- 
phasizing their complete agreement on these principles. On No- 
vember 2, the Egyptian Government transmitted to the British 
Government the details of a plan which provides for a transitory 


stage of self-government to continue for 3 years, and a final scage 
of self-determination for the Sudan 


THE TRANSITORY STAGE 


The 3-year transitory stage begins with a general parliamentary 
election to be held before the end of 1952. A 7-man commission, 
consisting of 3 Sudanese, 1 Egyptian, 1 Briton, 1 American and 1 
Indian or Pakistani will supervise this election. During the tran- 
sitory period the British Governor General shall be the supreme 
constitutional authority, and shall exercise his powers with the 
aid of a 5S-man commission through a Sudanese Council of Min- 
isters and parliament. . 

To prepare for and to provide a free and neutral atmosphere 
for self-determination, there should be, during the transitory 
period, an orderly transfer of power from British officials to 
the Sudanese. A 3-member commission, composed of a Sudanese, 
an Egyptian and a Briton, will be in charge of supervising and 
speeding this transfer 

In order to insure the complete freedom of the Sudanese to 
express their wishes on the issue of self-determination, Egyptian 


and British troops should be evacuated from the Sudan a year 
before the plebiscite is held 

Finally, a date will be set for che end of the transitional period, 
and a draft law providing for the election of a constituent assem 
bly will be drawn up by the Sudanese Government for approval 
by the Sudanese Parliament 


THE FINAL STAGE 

On an agreed date, the elections for a constituent assembly will 
take place under the supervision of the 7-man committee I have 
already described. This assembly will have two duties: 1)to de 
cide the future of the Sudan—cither by choosing independence, 
or unity with Egypt; and 2) to draw up a constitution compat- 
ible with that decision 

So, you see, Egypt has presented a concrete and just solution 
for the existing problem. It is up to Britain to accept the solu- 
tion and to cooperate in carrying it out. I do not exclude the 
possibly that if our solution co the Sudanese problem is ac 
cepted and its implementation receives cooperation, the solution 
of the Suez problem can be easily and quickly reached 

Thus, in the short space of four months, Egypt has been able, 
under the new government, to enact and put into force domestic 
reforms of far-reaching importance; moreover, she has gone a 
long way in solving Anglo-Egyptian differences by finally ac 
cepting self-government and self-determination for the Sudanese 
This is what Egypt achieved in little more than a hundred days 
I believe you will agree that few nations have accomplished so 
much in so short a time; few nations have set up more clear cut 
goals for the future happiness and sound political and economic 
development of their people than my country has in this interim 

What Egypt has achieved in this short period has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to peace and security in the Middle East 
Let us look for a moment, at Egypt’s neighbors, and see what 
has been happening in their areas. Following Egypt, Lebanon 
has brought about a radical change in its government; a new spirit 
of reform is secking significant political improvements. Following 
Egypt, Irak’s four political parties have recently submitted to the 
Regent a petition urging reforms similar to those instituted in my 
country 

There can be little doubt that there is a new and promising 
trend in the Middle East today—-a trend which Egypt leads, in 
the direction of progress, stability, good government and realism 
in the domain of world politics 

This healthy and forward movement needs aid and encour: 
agement from friendly nations. Technical assistance, capital in- 
vestment, military aid and—what is most important—a helping 
hand in solving the pending problems of evacuation of foreign 
troops and unity with the Sudan, will buttress the efforts we have 
begun along the road to a more stable peace and security 

We are doing our utmost to help ourselves. We are striving 
to solve our internal and external problems in a positive and 
practical way 

But the road is still very long. The load is still very heavy 
The helping hand of a friend can shorten the road, and lighten 
the burden. But it can do an even greater thing. It can strengthen 
our hearts 


The ‘'Depersonalization’’ of Modern Man 


“HUMAN SOCIETY IS NOT A MACHINE, AND MUST NOT BE MADE SUCH, NOT EVEN IN 
THE ECONOMIC FIELD” 


By HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII, Delivered over the radio, Vatican City, December 24, 1952 
The English translation of the discourse broadcast 


HE Christian Christmas is the sure hope of salvation 
“Lift up your heads, for your salvation is near.” (Luke 
21, 28). 
This happy prophecy, spoken by the Divine Master in reference 
to the Last Day, when as Sovereign Judge He will come again on 


earth “with great power and majesty” (Luke 21, 27) to meet again 
with humanity, is recalled and addressed to the faithful by the 
Christmas liturgy as an invitation to cast off every shadow of 
anguish from their countenance, and welcome into their hearts 
the great hope of salvation, which, renewed every Christmas, 





shines forth from the humble cradle of Bethlehem, the revelation 
of kindness and mercy of the Most High God. (CF. TIT. 3, 4) 

We intend to make Our own today this invitation to lift up 
your gaze to the sun of hope, as a father’s greeting and wish to you 
all, beloved sons, and daughters. May the sweet mystery of the 
Christian Christmas draw you to complete that which the Hea- 
venly Child initiated at His birth. May the mystic splendor of 
the Holy Night be reflected in your souls, foretelling certain hope 
and welltounded comfort, for which your souls are more than ever 
anxious and which, like the prescious stones of heaven, will be 
sought in vain on the arid earth 


THE MOURNFUL CHORUS OF THE PoOR AND OPPRESSED 


Burt Our wish and greeting is addressed before all others to the 
poor, to the oppressed, to those who for whatever reason sigh 
in affliction, and whose life depends, as it were, on the breath 
of hope which can be infused into them and the measure of 
help which can be procured for them 

They are so very, very many, these beloved children! The sor- 
rowful chorus of prayers and pleas for help—far from decreasing 
as the lapse of many years since the world conflict gave good 
reason to hope for—continues to become at times more intense 
on account of many and pressing wants. It rises toward Us, it 
may he said, from every part of the world, and rends Our soul for 
all the distress and tears it reveals 

Sad experience has by now taught Us that even when the news 
arrives of an improvement in the general conditions of a partic- 
ular country, We must nevertheless be prepared for the announce- 
ment of perhaps new calamities in another, with new miseries and 
wants. These ceaseless pains of so many children may indeed 
weigh heavily in Our heart, but the word of Our Divine Master 
“Do not let your heart be troubled or be afraid . .. 1 go away and I 
am coming to you” (John 14, 27-28) isa powerful spur to Us to 
use every means in Our power to bring comfort and relief 

It is true that We are not alone in this desire to care for and to 
help. Innumerable are the proposals and projects formulated by 
public and private agencies which aim at preventing and remedy- 
ing misery. Many of them, indeed, which are presented to Us by 
individuals and groups, indicate surely that good will of their au- 
thors, but the unusually large number of them and their contra- 
dictory results show a state of general perplexity 


SALVATION CANNOT COME FROM PRODUCTION 
AND ORGANIZATION ALONE 


One would say that humanity today, which has been able to 
build the marvelous complex machine of the modern world, sub 
jugating to its service the tremendous forces of nature, now ap 
pears incapable of controlling these torces—as though the mdder 
has slipped from its hands —and so it is in peril of being over 
thrown and crushed by them 

Such inability to control should of itself suggest to men who 
are its victims not to expect salvation solely from the technicians’ 
production and organization. The work of these can help, and not 
ably, to solve grave and expensive problems which afflict the 
world, only if it is bound up with, and directed toward bettering 
and strengthening true human values, but in no case—oh, how 
We wish that all, both on this continent and beyond the sea, 
would realize it—will it avail to fashion a world without misery 

Meanwhile, in so urgent a problem as bringing help to souls 
in distress, humanity must raise its eyes to God, and learn always 
from His infinitely wise and edificacious action the way to help 
and redeem men from their ills. Now, here the mystery of the 
Nativity in particular casts a wonderful light. For in what else 
does the substance of this ineflable mystery consist but in the work 
undertaken by God and by Him gradually brought to its conclu- 
sion in aid of His creature, in order to lift him up again from 
the depths of the most grievous and general misery into which 
he had fallen? We mean the misery of sin and of separation from 
the supreme good 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Two FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF 
Gop’s REDEMPTIVE WORK 


Observe with humble and illuminating contemplation how 
God directs His work. Two fundamental concepts, one might say 
two laws, dictated by His infinite wisdom, rule and guide the 
execution of His plan of redemption, stamping it with an un- 
mustakable character of harmony and efficacy, which are the mark 
of the Divine mode of operation 

Above all, far from disturbing the pre-existing order set by Him 
in creation, God maintains steadfast the full force of those general 
laws which govern the world, as well as man’s nature, shaken 
though this is by the infirmities it has contracted. In this order, 
which was also established for the salvation of the creature, He 
deranges nothing, He withdraws nothing from it, but He inserts 
a new clement destined to perfect and surpass it. This element is 
grace, by whose supernatural light the creature can know that 
order better, and by whose superhuman force he can better ob- 
serve it 

In the second place, to render the general order efficacious in 
each particular case, each of which is different from all others, 
God establishes an immediate personal contact with men, effec- 
uated in the mystery of incarnation. In this mystery, the second 

»erson of the Most Holy Trinity becomes man among men, thus 

ridging, as it were, the infinite distance which separates the 
helping majesty from the needy creature, and mutally harmon- 
izing immutable efficacy of general law with the personal exig- 
encies of each one. 

Whoever contemplates this ineffable harmony of the Divine 
action, which involves the wisdom, omnipotence and love of God, 
cannot but exclaim with absolute confidence: “O rex gentium, qui 
facis utraque unum: veni et salva hominem —o king of nation, 
bond of union: come and save man.” (Roman Breviary, antiphon 
for Nativity, 22 Dec.) He cannot but follow its example when 
there is a question of initiating in a human way activity to alleviate 
human misery 

Two Fatse Ways 

Alas, it would seem, especially in the case of very widespread 
miseries, that mankind fs is no longer capable or realizing this 
duality in unity, this necessary adaptation of the general order to 
concrete and quite diverse conditions not only of individuals but 
also of peoples who look for help 

They either attribute salvation to some order rigorously uni- 
form and inflexible, embracing the whole world, to a system that 
ought to act with the certainty of a proven medicine, to a new 
social formula reduced to cold theoretic terms—or, on the other 
hand, rejecting such general prescriptions, they hope for salva- 
tion from the spontaneous forces of the natural instinct and, in 
the best hypothesis from sentimental impulses of individuals and 
peoples, without troubling whether the overthrow of the exist- 
ing order follows as a consequence, even though it is quite clear 
that salvation cannot be born of chaos 

Both these ways are false, and so are far from reflecting the 
wisdom of God Who is the first and exemplary cause of the alle- 
viation of misery. It is superstition to expect salvation from rigid 
formulas mathematically applied to the social order, for this at- 
tributes to them an almost prodigious power which they cannot 
have, while to place one’s hopes exclusively in the creative forces 
of vital action of each individual is contrary to the designs of 
God Who is the Lord of order. 

We wish to draw the attention of those who come forward as 
benefactors of mankind to both these aberrations, but particularly 
to the first: to the superstition which holds tor certain that sal- 
vation must spring from the organization of men and things in 
a strict unity p rte for the highest productive capacity 

They think that if they succeed in coordinating the energies of 
man and the resources of nature in a single organic structure for 
the highest possible production, by means of minutely designed 
and executed organization, then every kind of desirable benefit 
will spring forth: prosperity, security for the individual, peace. 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Xi! 


SOcIAL Lire CANNOT BE CONSTRUCTED AFTER THE FASHION 
OF A GIGANTIC INDUSTRIAL MACHINE 


One knows where to look in social thought for the technical 
concept of society: it is the gigantic enterprises of modern in- 
dustry. We do not intend here to express an opinion on the 
necessity, utility and disadvantages of these forms of production 
Indubitably, they are marvelous manifestations of the initiative 
and constructive genius of the human spirit. It is right for the 
world to admire enterprises that in the area of production and 
management succeed in coordinating and mobilizing the physical 
forces of men and matter. And the present age may take legit- 
imate pride in the stable way in which these enterprises are or- 
ganized and in the often novel and characteristic beauty of their 
external set-up. But what must be denied is that modern social 
life should be regulated by them or made to conform to them 

It is, above all, a clear principle of wisdom that all progress 
is truly such if it knows how to add new conquests to old, to 
join new benefits to those acquired in the past—in a word, if it 
knows how to make capital of experience. Now, history teaches 
that other forms of the national economy have always had a pos- 
itive influence upon all society, an influence which ienelioel 
both the basic institutions of family, state and private property, 
and those freely formed by men. We may point out by way of 
example the undeniable advantages which have followed where 
an economy based chiefly on agriculture or the crafts has pre- 
dominated 

Modern industry has unquestionably had beneficial results, but 
the problem which arises today is this: will a world in which 
the only economic form to find acceptance is a vast productive 
system, be equally fitted to exert a happy influence upon society 
in general and upon the three fundamental institutions of society 
in particular? 

We must answer that the impersonal character of such a world 
is contrary to the fundamental personal nature of those inst- 
tutions which the Creator has given to human society. In fact, 
marriage and the family, the state and private property trend of 
their very nature to form man as a person, to protect and render 
him capable of contributing through his own voluntary cooper- 
ation and personal responsibility to the likewise personal life and 
development of human relations. The creative wisdom of God 
is therefore alien to that system of impersonal unity which strikes 
at the human person, who is origin and end of society and in 
the depths of His being an image of his God. 


THE “DEPERSONALIZATION” OF MODERN MAN 


Today, however, there is no question of hypotheses and pre- 
dictions, for this sad reality is already with us: wherever, the de- 
mon of organization invades and tyranizes his spirit, there are at 
once revealed the signs of a false and abnormal orientation of 
society. In some countries, the modern state is becoming a gi- 
gantic administrative machine. It extends its influence over almost 
every phase of life. It would bring under its administration the 
entire gamut of political, economic, social and intellectual life 
from birth to death 

No wonder, then, if in this impersonal atmosphere, which tends 
to penetrate and pervade all human life, respect for the common 
good becomes dormant in the conscience of individuals, and the 
state loses more and more its primary character of a community 
of morally responsible citizens. 

Here may be recognized the origin and source of that phe- 
nomenon which is submerging modern man under its tide of 
anguish: his “depersonalization.” In large measure his identity 
and name have: been taken from him, in many of the more im- 
portant activities of life he has been reduced to a mere material 
object of society, while society itself has been transformed into 
an impersonal system and into a cold organization of torce. 


EFFECTS OF THE WIDESPREAD NEGLECT 
OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


If anyone still doubts about this state of affairs, let him turn 
his gaze upon the teeming world of misery and let him ask dif- 
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ferent classes of indigent what answer society 1s wont to give them, 
now that the individual person is being lost sight of 
Let him ask the ordinary poor man, destitute of every resource, 
certainly not rare to find in cities, as in towns and rural areas. Let 
him ask the father of a needy family, a constant visitor to a bureau 
of public charity, whose children cannot wait for the distant and 
vague realization of the golden age which is always in the future 
Let him put the question to a whole nation whose standard of 
living is inferior or very low and which, associated in the family 
of nations with other peoples who enjoy a sufficient or even 
abundant way of life, waits in vain from one international con 
gress to another for a stable improvement of its lot 
What is the answer which modern society often gives to the 
unemployed oe who presents himself at an employment ot- 
fice, disposed, perhaps, through habit to accept one more dis 
appointment, but not resigned to the unmerited fate of being 
considered useless? And what is the response to be given to a 
people who, despite all efforts, have not succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the atrophying clutches of mass unemployment? 
For a long time the constant answer which society has given 
to these poor people is that their case could not be handled on a 
personal and individual basis, but that the solution must be found 
in a new order to be established, in a system which will embrace 
all and which, without essential prejudice to liberty, will bring 
men and matter to a more unified and growing strength of action, 
thanks to an ever more extensive utilization of technical progress 
When such a system will have been realized, they say, the prosper- 
ity of all men will automatically ensue: a constantly rising stand 
ard of life and full employment 
Though We are far from believing that the constant reference 
to the future mighty organization of men and matter is a mean 
diversion invented by persons who do not want to help, and 
even recognize that it is a firm and sincere promise calculated to 
instill confidence, yet We do not see upon what serious founda- 
tions it rests, since lessons of present experience point rather to a 
sceptical attitude toward the chosen system. This scepticism is 
moreover justified by a kind of closed circle in which the preor- 
dained end and the method adopted revolve one about the other 
without ever meeting and agrecing 
In fact, the intention of guarantecing full employment with 
a constantly rising standard of living may well evoke the anxious 
query, to what degree expansion is possible without provoking 
a catastrophe and, above all, without bringing in its wake mass 
unemployment. It seems, theretore, that efforts must be made to 
attain the highest possible level of employment, but at the same 
time means must be sought to insure its stability 
No sense of confidence can therefore brighten a panorama 
over which hovers the svectre of that insoluble contradiction 
There is no escape from its spiral, as long as men reckon with 
only one factor, namely, the highest degree of production. One 
must no longer consider the standard of living and employment 
of labor purely quantitative factors, but rather as human values 
in the full sense of the word 
Whoever, therefore, would furnish assistance to the needs of 
individuals and peoples cannot rely upon security as an imper- 
sonal system of men and matter, no matter how vigorously de- 
veloped in its technical aspects 
Every plan or program must be inspired by the principle that 
man as subject, guardian and promoter of human values, is more 
important than mere things, is more important than practical 
applications of scientific progress, and that above all it 1s imper 
ative to preserve from an unwholesome “depersonalization” the 
essential forms of the social order which We have just mentioned, 
and to use them to create and develop human relationships 
If the forces of society are aimed at this end, they will not 
only realize one of their natural functions, but they will help 
greatly to relieve the necessities of the moment. For the forces of 
society have the task of encouraging full and reciprocal solidar 
ity among individuals and among peoples 
MUTUAL SOLIDARITY AMONG MEN AND PEOPLES 
It is upon the basis of this solidarity, and not upon worthless 





and unstable systerns, that We call upon men to build the social 
fabric. Solidarity demands that outrageous and provoking ine- 
qualities in living standards among different —~ in a nation 
be eliminated. To achieve this urgent end, the efficacious voice 
of conscience is preferable to external compulsion 

Conscience will know how to set limits to expenditures for 
luxuries, and likewise persuade those of more modest means to 
provide before all else for what is necessary and useful, and then 
have whatever is left over. This solidarity of men with each other 
demands, not only in the name of brotherly love but even of 
mutual advantage, that everything possible be done to maintain 
and increase employment. Therefore, let those who are able to 
invest capital consider in the light of the common good —and 
with due regard to their economic condition, to risks involved 
and opportunity offered—whether they can reconcile with their 
conscience their neglect and failure to make investments because 
of unreasonable caution 

On the other hand, those employers act against conscience 
who, by exploiting their own private business for selfish ends, 
prevent others from finding employment. And where private in- 
itiative 1s inactive or inadequate, the public authorities are obliged 
to provide employment, as far as possible by undertaking works 
of general utility, and to facilitate by counselling and other means 
of finding of employment by those who seek it 

But also to nations as such We extend our invitation to render 
operative this sense and obligation of solidarity, that every nation 
develop its own potentialities in regard to living standards and 
employment, and contribute to the corresponding progress of 
nations less favored. Although even the most perfect realization 
of international solidarity would hardly bring about perfect equal- 
ity among nations, still, there is an urgent need that this solidarity 
be put into practice at least enough to change perceptibly the 
present situation, which is far indeed from attaining a just har- 
mony. In other words, solidarity among nations demands the 
abolition of glaring inequalities in living standards, and so in 
financial investments and in the degree of productivity of human 
labor 

Such results, however, will not be effected by a mechanical 
ordering of society. Human society 1s not a machine, and must 
not be made such, not even in the economic field. Rather one 
must always work with the native endowment of the human per 
son and the individuating characteristics of nations as a natural 
and basic point of departure in striving to attain the end of the 
economic order, which is to insure a stable sufficiency of goods 
and material services, directed in their turn at improving moral, 
culeural and religious conditions. Hence, solidarity and the de- 
sired improvements of life and labor ought to be brought about 
in those regions, even if relatively extensive, where the origin 
and historical development of the nations concerned can more 
easily offer a common basis for attaining this goal 


ANGUISH OF CONSCIENCE IN MODERN SOCIETY 


However, economic dithculties are not the only ones under 
which man suffers in contemporary society. Often connected with 
these arise difficulties of conscience, especially tor the Christian 
careful to live according to the dictates of human and divine law 
Those who uphold an impersonal idea of society, condemn to 
interior torment the very conscience on which depends in great 
part moral renovation and solvation. And this perhaps is the 
widest deviation from the Divine plan that man reaches in his 
efforts to help his fellow man ileal modern society, which 
wishes to plan and organize all things, comes into conflict, since 
it is conceived as a machine, with that which is living, and which 
theretore cannot be subjected to quantitative calculations. More 
precisely, it comes into conflict with those rights which, by na- 
ture, man exercises on his own and sole personal responsibility, 
that is, as the author of new life, of which he is ever the principal 
custodian. Such interior conflicts between the economic system 
and the conscience are disguised under the terms: the question 
of the birth rate and the problem of emigration. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE PROBLEM OF EMIGRATION 


When married couples wish to remain faithful to the sacro- 
sanct laws of life established by the Creator, or when to safeguard 
this fidelity they seek to break loose from straightened circum- 
stances which shackle them in their own country, and find no 
other solution but emigration—in former times counseled by the 
desire for gain, today often imposed by misery—then see how 
they run up against the provisions of organized society as against 
an inexorable law, against pure mathematics, which has already 
determined how many persons in such and such circumstances 
a given country can or ought to support, not only now, but in 
the future. 

And by means of such prophetic mathematics an attempt is 
made to mechanize even consciences. Take not of the public pre- 
scriptions for birth control. Pressure is brought to bear by the ad- 
ministrative machinery of what is called social security, influence 
is exercised in the same direction on public opinion. 

Finally, see how the natural right of the individual to be un- 
hampered in immigration or emigration is not recognized or, 
in practice, is nullified under the pretext of a common good 
which is falsely understood or falsely applied, but sanctioned 
and made mandatory by legislative or administrative measures. 

These examples suffice to show how an organization animated 
by a spirit of cold calculation, while trying to compress life with- 
in the narrow framework of a chart, as though it were something 
static, becomes the negation of, and an outrage to life itself and 
to the essential characteristic of life, which is its incessant dyn- 
amism, communicated to it by nature and manifested in the im- 
mensely diversified scale of particular circumstances. 

The consequences of this are very serious. Numerous letters 
come to Us which reveal the affliction of good and noble Christ- 
ians, whose conscience is troubled by the lack of understandin 
of a society inflexible in its rules, which is set in motion ma 
ing to mathematical precision, as though it were a machine, and 
mercilessly suppresses and disregards problems which personally 
and intimately affect them in their normal life. 

Certainly, We will not deny that this or that region is at pres- 
ent burdened by a relatively excess population. But the desire to 
solve the difficulty with a formula that the number of inhabitants 
should be regulated according to the public economy is equiva- 
lently to subvert the order of nature and the entire psychological 
and moral world which is bound up with it. What an error it 
would be to blame natural law for the present miseries of the 
world, when it is clear that these derive me the lack of mutual 
solidarity of men and peoples. 


OPPRESSION AND PERSECUTION 


Consciences are today afflicted by other burdens. For example, 
againts the will and convictions of parents, teachers are prescribed 
for children. Aone. access to employment or places of labor is 


made to depend on registration in certain parties or in organi- 
zations which deal with the distribution of employment. Such 
discrimination is indicative of an inexact concept of the proper 
function of labor unions and their met purpose, which is the 
protection of the interests of the salaried worker within modern 
society, which is becoming more and more anonymous and col- 
lectivist 

In fact, is not the essential purpose of unions the practical 
affirmation that man is the subject, and not the object of social 
relations? Is it not to protect the individual against collective 
irresponsibility of anonymous proprietors? Is it not to represent 
the person of the worker against those who are inclined to con- 
sider him merely a productive agent with a certain price value? 

How, therefore, can it be considered normal that the protection 
of the personal rights of the worker be more and more in the 
hands of an anonymous group, working through the agency of 
immense organizations which are of their very nature monop- 
olies? the worker, thus wronged in the exercise of his personal 
rights,will surely find especially painful the oppression of his 
liberty and of his conscience, caught as he is in the wheels of a 
gigantic social machine 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 


Whoever could find Our solicitude for true liberty to be with- 
out foundation when We speak, as We do, to that part of the 
world which is generally known as the “free world,” should con- 
sider that, even there, first real war and then “cold war” forcibly 
drove social relations toward an inevitable curtailment of liberty 
itself, while in another part of the world this tendency has reached 
the ultimate consequences of its development. 

In vast regions where souls and bodies are made to bend be- 
neath the weight of absolute power, the Church is the first to 
suffer most keenly. Her children are victims of a continual per- 
secution, whether it be direct or indirect, at times open, at times 
disguised. Ancient Christian communities, known tor the ardor 
of their faith, the glory of their saints, the splendor af their theo- 
logical treatises and works of Christian art, and above all for the 
diffusion of charity and civilization among their people, now 
contemplate the imminent ruin of their external grandeur 

New Christian communities, vineyards of the Lord and rich in 
promise, watered by the sweat and blood of new apostles, sus- 
tained by the prayer and sacrifices of the whole Christian world, 
have been suddenly struck by the same hurricane which pitilessly 
levels to the ground both the ancient oak and tender seedling. 

What will be left of these Christian communities, both old 
and new? When will come the end of “tribulations” and the 
answers to Our constant prayer? That is the inscrutable secret of 
a God Who is always good. Meanwhile, in this miserable world, 
the book of life is recording deeds of profound courage and count- 
less acts of heroism inspired by the Holy Spirit for the defense 
of the Kingdom of God, of the Name of Jesus, our only Salva- 
tion, and for the honor of His most Holy Mother. 

The persecuted Christians know that these priceless treasures 
can pe es do, demand difficult sacrifices, even that of life it- 
self. We are not drawing an ideal picture. In times of persecution 
there have always been and there will be today instances of weak- 
ness and surrender, understandable in many cases, even though 
not justified. However, the reports which are publicized, for the 
most part only relate half the truth, when they do not distort or 


completely falsify it. Thus by a conspiracy of silence and distor- 
tion of facts, the bitter struggle which Bishops, priests and laity 
must endure for the defense of the Catholic faith is withheld 
from public knowledge. 


SUFFERING OF THE POOR 


And now Our thoughts turn with special affectionate concern 
to the suffering army of the poor, known and unknown, in civil- 
ized countries or in regions not yet regenerated by Christian or 
even by merely human culture 

Before the mind’s eye pass those families over whom hangs, 
like a menacing spectre, the danger of being cut off trom the 
source of all livelihood by sudden unemployment, for others, to 
this precariousness of wages is added their insufficiency, which 
is such that it does not permit them to obtain decent clothing 
nor even food necessary to ward off sickness 

The situation becomes worse when they are constrained to live 
in a few unfurnished rooms, completely deprived of the simple 
comforts which render life less irksome. And if there is only one 
room to serve for five, seven, ten persons, there is no one who 
cannot imagine the consequent disadvantages. And what is to be 
said of those families who have some little work, but no home, 
and live in temporary barracks, in caves which would not be 
given to animals? 

Wretched, too, is the lot of those who, deprived of almost all 
income by the continual and, one might say, constant devalu- 
ation of money, have fallen into the most abject poverty, often 
after a life of saving and of hard labor, now forced to reach its 
end in the embarrassment of begging 

But the most desolate picture is presented by families who 
have simply nothing. These are families in “utter wretchedness”; 
the father without work, the mother watching her children waste 
away, absolutely impotent to help them. Never is there bread, 
never are there enough clothes to cover them, and woe to the 
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whole family when sickness makes its dread visitation to that 
cave now become a human habitation 

While Our thoughts dwell on the scenes ot poverty and utter 
destitution, Our heart fills with anxiety and is overwhelmed, We 
can say, by a sadness unto death. We are thinking of the conse 
quences of poverty, still more of the consequences of utter desti 
tution. For some families there is a dying daily, a dying hourly; 
a dying multiplied, éspecially for parents, by the number of dear 
ones they behold suffering and wasting away. Meanwhile, sick 
ness becomes more serious, because not properly treated; it strikes 
little ones in particular, because preventive measures are lacking 

Then there is the weakening and consequent physical deter 
ioration of whole generations. Whole masses of population are 
brought up as enemies of law and order, so many poor girls gone 
astray, pushed down into the bottom of the abyss, because they be 
lieved that that was the only way out of their shameful poverty 
Moreover, not rare is the case where it is wretched misery that 
leads to crime. Those who in their works of charity visit our pris- 
ons, constantly affirm that not a few men, fur.damentally decent, 
have gone to prison because extreme poverty has led them to com 
mit some unpremeditated act 


Jesus AND THE Poor 


With all this in mind, the question rises: what has Christ's ex 
ample taught men? How did Jesus act toward poverty and misery 
during His earthly sojourn? Certainly His mission as Redeemer 
was to liberate men from the slavery of sin, the extreme form of 
misery. Nevertheless, the greatness of His most sensitive heart 
could not allow Him to close His eyes to the suffering and the 
sufferers among whom He chose to live 

Son of God and herald of His heavenly kingdom, He was happy 
in bending compassionately over the wounds of humanity and the 
tattered rags of poverty. He was not satisfied with proclaiming the 
law of justice and charity, nor with condeming with withering 
anathen.as the hardhearted, the inhuman, the selfish; nor with 
the warning that the final sentence of the Last Day will have as 
the norm of its judgment the exercise of charity, as the proot of 
the love of God. But He spent Himself personally in order to help, 
to heal, to feed. Certainly He did not ask whether, and to what ex 
tent, the misfortune before Him happened because the political 
and economic order of His time was defective or lacking. He was 
not indifferent to that. On the contrary, He is the Lord of the 
world and of its order. But just as His action as Savior was per 
sonal, so He wished to meet life’s other misfortunes with a love 
that was personal. The example of Jesus is today, as every day, a 
strict duty for all 


ALLEVIATION OF MISERY 


During the arduous years of Our Pontificate, we ourselves have 
wished that what has poured in to Us from all parts of the world 
from the faithful who are well off, should pour out in a constant 
stream to help Our poorer and abandoned children 

We have wished to be at the side of the refugees and to help 
them return to their homes. We have sought out orphans to assure 
them a roof, bread and another’s mother. We have been anxious to 
reach the imprisoned, the sick, the prisoners of war still kept far 
from their homeland 

Unfortunately, on every occasion to Our great sorrow, We have 
been faced with the realization that Our forces were and are un 
equal to the gravity and multitude of the needs. For this reason, 
We would wish that a more intense and multiplied love for the 
poor should stir up, as it were, a flood of help, headlong in its holy 
impetuosity which may penetrate wherever there is an old person 
abandoned, a poor person sick, a child who suffers, a mother des 
olate because she can do nothing to help it 

Beloved children, poor and destitute of all the earth! We pray 
Jesus to make you feel how near We are to you with Our paternal 
anxiety, full of anguish and concern. The Lord knows how We 
would wish to possess His omnipresence and omnipotence so that 
We might enter into each of your dwellings and bring you help 
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and comfort, bread and work, serenity and peace. We would wish 
to be near you while you are weary in the fields or in your work- 
shops, while you are laid low by sickness which afflicts you, or tor 
mented with the pangs of hunger 

We cannot conclude without mentioning that the very best 
charitable organization would not suffice of itself alone to assist 
those in need. Personal action must intervene, full of solicicude, 
anxious to overcome the distance betrveen hel “tr and helped, 
drawing near to the poor because he is Christ's ren and our 
own 

The great temptation in an age that calls itself social—when 
besides the Church, the state, the municipality and other public 
bodies devote themselves so much to social problems —is that 
when the poor man knocks on the door, people, even believers, 
will just send him away to an agency or social center, to an or 
ganization, thinking that their personal obligation has been suf- 
ficiently fulfilled by their pesca oer in taxes or voluntary gifts 
to those institutions 

Undoubtedly, the poor man will receive your help in that way 
But often he counts also on yourselves, at least on your words of 
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kindness and comfort. Your charity ought to resemble God’s Who 
came in person to bring His help. This is the meaning of the mes- 
sage of Bethlehem. Finally, social agencies cannot always extend 
their assistance in a sufficiently individual way; accordingly, char- 
itable institutions must be complemented, and necessarily so, by 
voluntary helpers! 

These considerations encourage Us to call on your personal col- 
laboration. The poor, those whom life has rudely reduced to 
straitened circumstances, the unfortunates of every kind await it. 
In so far as it depends on you, strive that no one shall say any 
more, as once did the man in the Gospel who had been infirm 
for 38 years: “Lord, I have no one” (John 5, 7) 


With the wish that genuine Christian love, nourished by a 
deep and living Catholic Faith, may mitigate material and spirit- 
ual sufferings and conquer enmities of heart, We impart with af- 
fection to you all, beloved sons and daughters, who are listening 
to Us, and to those who are near to you in the Faith in one true 
and personal God, and to whoever and whatever is dear to you, 
Our Apostolic Benediction 


The Person and the Issues 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
By JOHN E. RILEY, President, Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho 
Inaugural address delivered at Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho, November 5, 1952 


ERHAPS, there has been no time in history when the pres- 
sures upon the intelligent man have been as great as they are 
today. Such a broad statement as that is not intended to 
be the pontifical statement of a new college president suddenly 
and summarily solving everything as he comes upon the scene 
I know that in these few minutes I can but give a little intima- 
tion as to my concept of and commitment to my task. Anything 
more than that would be an immediate and awful self-disquali- 
fication. But neither ts this statement intended to be a pronounce- 
ment of doom; as a religionist I discovered some years ago that 
the scientists and politicians frightened people enough so that I 
could turn some of my prophetic efforts in another direction. Nor 
is this statement intended to deny the awesomeness of any great 
moment of awareness in any age—the wonder of a boy lying on a 
hilltop gazing at the fleecy clouds and the deep blue sky, 
"A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 
the exquisite pain of the first talling in love, the high moments 
of true worship, the expansive thought of the first months in a 
philosophy class, the terrible glimpse of the sum total of human 
suffering, the vision of a God of love in the face of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Lite has always been unspeakably vast and wonder- 
ful and demanding to the alert mind; I will not endeavor to 
say what it has been to those who sit around and eat blackberries 
It does seem to me that to the aware person today’s pressures 
are at an all time high. There are the pressures of appeal, as the 
sense world combines with scientific invention and high pres 
sure advertising to thrust upor us more powertul cars, more 
colortul homes with deeper foam rubber, bigger television sets, 
and more buttons and gadgets. There are the pressures of mass, 
the size of our buildings, our factories, our planes, our armies, 
our debt, our one world, almost overwhelming us. There are 
the pressures of a widening universe with the strange terrifying 
opening up of the microcosm in the atom bomb and the stretch- 
ing out of the macrocosm betore our telescopes and our space 
ships. There are the pressures of emotion, against which, like the 
jet pilots, we ——- mechanical rather than moral protection 
There are the moral pressures so conflicting sometimes as to 
seem to cancel out one another 
This observation concerning our day certainly has relevance to 
the task of Christian education. To protess to be interested in the 


business of enlightenment and at the same time to exhibit a 
bovine blindness to, and unconcern for, the personal and social 
strains of today would be a tragic inconsistency 

But my concern this evening, and my work as an educator, are 
not the perpetual description of destructive forces, but rather the 
development of constructive forces. I wish then to speak to you 
on “The Person and The Issues.”’ 

The educational process is a universal and lifelong thing. From 
the first consciousness of the child to the clouded darkening of 
the dying man’s mind it goes on. It would go on, in one way 
or another, if there were no schools, but there are many urgent 
factors that call for the best effort possible to teach our young 
There are the indescribable riches of the world without and within, 
the inexhaustible store of past human thought and experience, 
the turbulent present with its significant experiences, the swift 
passage of a human life, and the long tomorrow of eternity 

We cannot rest easily in the practise of letting our children 
grow up and learn for themselves unaided. The universe is too 
meaningful for us not to say to them “Look!” “See!” The wealth 
ot past thought and experience is too great tor us not to Say to 
them “Listen!” “Read!” Today is too significant for us not to say 
to them, “Think!” Today is too swift and tomorrow too long 
for us not to say to them, “Pray!” “Choose!” 

It is true that in a sense each person must live for himself 
and must pass through each crisis in life as if it were the first 
time a crisis had occurred. The first day of school, the first night 
away from home, receiving a school diploma, the first pay a 
giving and receiving the marriage vow, holding one’s first child 
in one’s arms—these are continuing miracles in human exper- 
ience. But society owes some guidance in these experiences; that 
guidance blending with individual thought and experience is 
the process of education. The focal points of education are first 
the parent and the child and second the teacher and the student. 
It is not my purpose here to discuss the profound significance 
of the educative process in family life or in the earlier school 
years. I can but state a few principles concerning higher edu- 
cation. 

Much serious thinking is being done today on the philosophy 
of education. This has been brought about by the multiplica- 
tion of words, books, and college courses. Specialization has 
fragmentized learning until the old saw has nearly become true 
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—A specialist is one who knows more and more about less and less 
until finally he knows everything about nothing. It has been 
alleged that in the National Biscuit Company there is a vice 
president in charge of fig newtons and that there are dentists 
who will consider working only upon the bicuspids. Learning 
has not only been divided ad infinitum; it has also been pro- 
fessionalized until liberal education has been in danger of being 
lost. Either as a result of this, or because of this, life itself has 
been compartmentalized; the thoroughly modern youngster is 
born in a hospital, cared for in a day nursery, shoul of to 
summer camp during the vacation season, sent from school to 
school, married in the office of the justice of the peace, and buried 
from a so-called funeral parlor. What Elton Trueblood calls 
“the wholeness of life” is on . 

Even twenty years ago a brilliant educator like Robert Maynard 
Hutchins was crying out against this and pleading for the res- 
toration of “theology as the queen of the sciences,” thus hoping 
to preserve in our education the united system of truth which 
alone lends rime and reason to our universe. Since that time 
there have been a great many penetrating studies such as the 
Harvard Report, the Yale Report, and a great many books calling 
for general education, a broad coherent view of life and its var- 
ious fields. As an essential part of this trend of educational thought 
there has been a re-thinking of the place of religion in public 
there has been a re-thinking of the place of religion in education 
The controversy concerning religion in public education still 
waxes hot. Many educators are deeply disturbed because the 
total effect of our educational system has been anti religious or 
irreligious. Others cry aloud against the dangers of sectarianism 
and against the threat of the state’s dominating the church 

We might pause here to ask— What is Education? Alfred 
North Whitehead says, “Education is the acquisition of the art 
of utilization of knowledge™' ... William James says, “The best 
claim that a college education can possibly make on your re- 
spect, the best thing it can aspire to accomplish for you is this: 
that it should help you to know a good man when you see him.”* 


Thomas Huxley says, 

Well, what I mean by education is learning the rules of 
this mighty game. In other words, education 1s the instruc- 
tion of the intellect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their forces, but men 
and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with those laws. For me, education means neither 
more nor less than this That man, I chink has had a 
liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of, 
whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth wo-king order, ready, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her oper- 
ations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vig- 
orous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. Such a one and 
no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; for he is, 
as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature.’ 


These quotations will entorce the thesis I am presenting to- 
night, that a// education must be person-centered. Man is the measure 
of all things. Personality is the supreme value. Gordon Chalmers 
in his recent discussion of the necessities of modern American 
education has offered as the real goal of education what he calls 


‘A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, The Macmillan 
Company, 1929 

*W. James, Memortes and Studies, Longmans Green and Company, Inc., 

‘Thomas Huxley, A leberal Education and Where to Find It, 1868 
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“The ancient largeness of the magnanimous man.” This magna- 
nimity he defines as “the perception and understanding and gen- 
erous actions of which a freely and imaginatively instructed 
person is capable.""* Emerson in his essay on “The American 
Scholar” speaks for the centrality and supreme significance of 
personality 
But, unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain of 
power, has-been so distributed to multitudes, has been so 
minutely subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled into 
drops and cannot be gathered. The state of society is one in 
which the members have suffered amputation from the 
trunk, and strut about so many walking monsters—a good 
finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a man. Man is 
thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many things. The 
planter, who is man sent out into the fields to gather food, 
is seldom cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his min 
istry... The priest becomes a form, the attorney, a statute 
book; the mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of a ship 
In this distribution of functions the scholar is the delegated 
intellect. In the right state, he is Man Thinking.” 


Assuming that I have expressed my concept of the centrality 
of the person in education and hoping that it may be empha 
sized in later remarks, I wish to point out some of the issues of 
education 

Liberal education must not only be person-centered, sf must 
also minister to the whole person. The intellect must be led to the 
springs of ancient learning and fed the bread of eternal truth 
The imagination must be electrified and the emotions stirred 
by the beauty of nature without and within. The will must be 
stimulated to resolute commitment to supreme values. Certainly, 
no one would be satisfied with that once wide-spread idea that 
education has offered as the goal of education what he calls 
so many thick heads like molasses into so many jugs and, in 
case the heads seemed to resist the pouring, to cane the students 
on the other end of their anatomies. Aside from the occasional 
beating education must have been pretty dull under such an 
arrangement. Ernest Poole who graduated from Princeton in 
1902 reminisces, 

Together with my companions I assumed a genial toler 
ance toward all those poor dry devils known to us as ‘profs’ 
I remember the weary sighs of our old college president as 
he monotoned through his lectures on ethics to the tune of 
the cracking of peanuts, which an old darky sold to us at 
the entrance of the hall. It was a case of live and let live 
He let us eat and we let him talk.® 


How different was that classroom from that in which Esther 
Cloudman Dunn studied. She described it thus 
The teacher did not tell us that Aeschylus was a classic 
which we should admire. Instead, he re-created a tearful 
and violent moment in a great love story It was not a 
classic but a heightened moment of life There was a 
whole series of these inspired tricks to make the past come 
alive for us 


Liberal education must present truth as a cohesive whole 
Whitehead says, 

We enumerate two educational commandments, ‘Do not 
teach too many subjects,’ and again, ‘What you teach, teach 
thoroughly.’ The result of teaching small parts of a large 
number of subjects 1s the passive reception of disconnected 
ideas, not illuminated with any spark of vitality. Let the 
main ideas which are introduced into a child’s education be 
few and important, and let them be thrown into every com 
bination possible.” 


‘G. Chalmers, The Republic and the Person, Henry Regnery Co., 1952 
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“There is but one world in common for those who are awake.”’ 
said the ancient Heraclitus, “but when men are asleep each turns 
away into a world of his own.” 

In liberal education there is a rare .and significant relationship 
between the teacher and the student. The Great Books Adult 
Education Program sponsored by the renowned Robert Maynard 
Hutchins proposes a dramatic departure from this time honored 
method; any group of adults, reading eighteen great books a year 
are supposed to get together once every two weeks to discuss 
these books under the guidance of two leaders, who need not 
themselves to have any particular training. Edward Fitzpatrick” 
makes a devastating criticism of this “Great Books” program, 
pointing out in particular the necessity of a great teacher in the 
great experience of learning 

Arthur Guiterman has put the idea in simple verse 

No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Nort all the books on all the shelves. 

But what the teachers are, themselves 

For Education is, Making Men; 

So it 18 now, so it was when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a 
And James Garfield sat on the other 

George Palmer has said, “First a teacher must have an aptitude 
for vicariousness; and second, an already accumulated wealth: 
and third, an ability to invigorate life through knowledge; and 
what constitutes the teacher 
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fourth, a readiness to be forgotten 
is the passion to make scholars.”""! 

It has been observed that a college president earns his salary 
if he finds one good teacher a year; if he finds two or three great 
teachers he has done a life’s work. The teacher student relation 
ship at its best is a moving experience in which the whole uni- 
verse becomes aglow, a miracle in which both minds are active 
"The art of being taught is the art of discovery, as the art of 
teaching is the art of assisting discovery to take place.” 

The final thing I wish to say tonight is that /beral education 
is fundamentally religious. This is true, not primarily because his 
torically religion has influenced and fostered education —and it 
has, not because education must consider religion as one of the 
clements of society —and it is, but because truth, which is the 
object of education's search, is an organic whole. That is to say, 
logically liberal education must be religious because truth ts 
re ligious 

If truth ts an organic whole, how does it come to be so? 
Whence derives its interrelatedness and coherence? What 
do these imply regarding the nature of Reality? Obviously 
we are being compelled to consider the most basic of all 


"Edward Fitzpatrick, Panacea or What? The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952 
A Guiterman, Death and General Putnam and 101 Other Poems, E. P. Dutton & Co 
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Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education, Henry Holt and Company, 1943 
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issues for education. More specifically, we are being driven 
hard up against the question of God."' 


Gordon Chalmers comments, 

It is altogether possible that despite the fanfare of post- 
war reform the American educational system will continue 
to promote moral adolescence. This is the first danger of the 
present, the danger most pertinent to society and politics 
and most appropriate to be dealt with by education. For the 
proper object of school and college ts moral maturity."* 
have made no effort tonight to offer a description of the 

unique place which Northwest Nazarene College fills in the ed- 
ucational world. I have resisted the temptation to do so, lest the 
pastoral habits of twenty-two years assert themselves and I find 
myself preaching. I have tried, instead, to express a philosophy 
of Christian education which is basi¢ and fundamental, a phil- 
osophy upon which, it seems to me, every liberal arts college 
might build, a philosophy upon which I pledge myself to build 

I leave you with the statement of one of America’s great teach- 
ers, Alfred North Whitehead 

We can be content with no less than the old summary of 
educational ideal which has been current at any time from the 
dawn of our civilization. The essence of education is that it be 
religious. Pray what is religious education? A religious edu- 
cation is an education which inculcates duty and reverence 
Duty arises from our potential control over the course of 
events. Where attainable knowledge could have changed the 
issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of 
reverence is this perception, that the present holds within 
itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, 
that whole amplitude of me, which 1s eternity.'” 

Every educational issue I have mentioned tonight is highlighted 
by the acute seriousness of our world condition. We are all still 
confused by the turbulent bitter presidential campaign. Smoke 
and hatred still linger in the air, though we all hope and pray for 
unity and for peace. The bloody struggle on the Korean peninsula 
and elsewhere throughout the world is not forgotten even on a 
peaceful occasion such as this. Potential world ne has us all 
more tense than we are ready to admit. The rapid advance of tech- 
nical learning and skill cannot completely cover our sense of inner 
moral and spiritual weakness. We have released the four winds of 
heaven and we are frightened now that they may destroy us. It is 
my fliirm conviction that only God can help us. It is my pledge 
that every element in the curriculum of Northwest Nazarene 
College shall be an avenue to Him Who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Lift; that we shall here encourage intellectual thorough- 
ness, scholastic industry, social and spiritual betterment; that we 
shall always keep the person in mind, and charge him with the 
issues 

''Van Dusen, Gad m Education, Charlies Scribner's Sons, 1951 
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GUIDEPOSTS TO SUCCESS 


By DALE CARNEGIE, President, The Institute of Effective Speaking and Human Relations, New York, N. Y. Author of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People’ and ‘How to Stop Worrying and Start Living”’ 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, November 14, 1952 


ELL, I can tell you how to avoid worrying. It's very 

simple. Live in day-tight compartments, just as a ship 

uses water-tight compartments. Live a day at a time 

Most of us who worry try to live in the future. Nobody has 
ever been able to do it. So live one day at a time 

Where did I get that idea from? From the man who owned 

the New York Times. He got it by marrying the daughter of 

the president. In fact, when I asked what the secret of his 

success was, he was very frank about it. He said, “I married 


the boss’ daughter.’ And he did 

Well, here's a copy of Time Magazine for December 30, 
1948, and it has an astonishing story about an astonishing man. 
If you want to read it, you'll find it on page 65. It's about a 
man by the name of Sir Edward Appleton; he's quite a boy. 
He was Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. The reason 
they had it in Time on that date is because he was made 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh at that time. 

In 1947 he won the Nobel Prize for physics. His discoveries 
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made around-the-world broadcasting possible. There is a 
layer of clouds 150 miles above the “ie amed the Appleton 
Layer, after him. 

When he was made Chancellor of the University of Edin 
burgh, Time Magazine cabled him and said, “We want to 
send a man to interview you.’ He cabled back and said, ‘No, 
I will not let a man interview me, because they interview you 
and then go back and write things that you didn’t say at all.” 
He said, “I will interview myself, and you can publish that.” 
So he did. He interviewed himself. 

When he asked himself, in this self-interview, what was the 
secret of his success, he said, “It was enthusiasm.”’ This scien- 
tist, mind you, said, “I rate that even above professional skill.” 

Now, if I got up and said that, you'd say I was a crackpot. 
Well, a lot of people think I am, and maybe I am. I don't 
know. Mrs. Carnegie says so at times. 

Now, what is enthusiasm? I hesitate to talk on this subject 
because, in spite of everything I can possibly say, somebody is 
going to go out thinking that yelling and screaming and pound- 
ing the table and carrying on like that is enthusiasm. Well, 
that’s ridiculous. That has nothing whatever to do with 
enthusiasm. 

Here are some of the synonyms of enthusiasm. Well, it’s 
not Jung power; it’s spirit. It comes from the inside out. Here 
are some of the synonyms: ardent, animated, eager, exalted, 
exciting, glowing, heartfelt, inspiring, intense, stimulating, 
spirited. Now, you don't find anything about noise in there, 
do you? Or pounding the table or pulling your hair? 

Frequently, the person who is most enthusiastic may talk 
in very soft tones. I have an illustration of that right in my 
own home. I've got a baby daughter, ten months old. Well, 
when Mrs. Carnegie talks to that little baby, she talks in soft; 
quiet tones, filled with love, subdued excitement and en- 
thusiasm. 

You know, enthusiasm is quite contagious. Let me give you 
as a matter 


an example. One of the first classes lever taught 
of fact, it was where I began my work of teaching people public 


speaking, (I hate to call it that, because that really doesn't 
describe it—it is something to develop courage and self- 
confidence and the proper use of human relations) was at the 
125th Street YMCA, and it wasn't a very large class, obviously 

One of the head salesmen of National Cash Register got up 
and made a statement that was astounding to me. He said 
that he had bought some ground the autumn before and had 
built a house. He burned hickory wood jn the fireplace. The 
following spring he said he wanted to plant some bluegrass, 
but he said before he got around to planting the bluegrass, it 
came up. He said all he did was to take hickory wood ashes out 
of the fireplace, throw them on the ground, and that produced 
bluegrass. 

Well, having lived on a Missouri farm for 20. years, this 
was news to me. I said, “Are you certain there was no blue 
grass seed that could have been blown in there?” Yes, he was 
positive no seed could have blown there. I asked, “Are you 
sure there were no bluegrass roots there?’ Yes, he was posi 
tive. I said, ‘Do you mean to tell me that you can take nothing 
but inert, dead matter like hickory wood ashes and produce 
life?” 

He said, “Yes, I know I can. I've done it.’ 
on, and got excited about the whole thing. 

I said, “Look, I'll just bet you ten dollars you can't do it.” 
He said, “I'll take the bet.” 

Well, I wrote a letter down to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and I said, “I'm ashamed to write this letter.’ 
Welt they answered it and said, “You know, another man 
w-ote and asked us the same question this weck.” 

Now, why did this man have everybody believing this, and 
why did I have nobody believing it? Because, of course, | 
just knew what I was talking about, I just knew that I was 
right, and couldn't possibly be wrong on that matter. As a 


He went right 
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matter of fact, | wish I could be as positive of a lot of other 
things as I am of that. 

Here's the funny part of the story. I said to the students, 
“How many of you believe he can do it?” I spoke quietly; he 
spoke enthusiastically. Practically all of them held up their 
hands, merely because of this man’s enthusiasm. 

Well, 1 understand there are some railroad men here, vice 
presidents of some of the railways. They may be interested in 
this, and I hope all of you are. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


At one time I had Frederick Williams on a radio program, 
when he was president of the New York Central System. I'll 
read to you what he said during that radio interview: ‘The 
longer I live, the more certain I am that enthusiasm is the 
little-recognized secret of success. The difference in actual 
skill and ability and intelligence is neither wide nor striking, 
but if there are two men who are nearly matched, the man who 
is enthusiastic will find the scales tipped in his favor, and a 
man of second-rate ability with enthusiasm will often outstrip 
a man of first rate ability without enthusiasm. 

“Once I heard a famous psychologist, in discussing Army 
aptitude tests, remark that I. Q. tests have one important short- 
coming—they fail to measure emotional drive. According to 
I. Q. tests, a man with a low score is rated as fit only for 
menial jobs, while the high scorer is considered a guaranteed 
success. You and I know how misleading that is. I have seen 
men with low I. Q.s suddenly set on fire by a new idea or a 
new line of work which gives them emotional drive, and sends 
them on to great success, and I have seen men with high I. Q.s 
fail miserably. 

‘"Emerson wrote, ‘Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.” That is more than a well turned literary phrase ; 
it is the road map to success." 

That is the end of the quotation from Frederick Williams, 
President of the New York Central System. 

Billy Phelps is probably the most popular professor that 
Yale ever had. I'm sorry to say I never went to Yale, but I 
did have the privilege of knowing him slightly, and I have 
interviewed him on several occasions. He said this: The secret 
of his success as a teacher was his effervescent enthusiasm. In 
fact, he wrot a book entitled, "The Excitement of Teaching 
Just imagine that! By George, when I think of the teachers 
I've had! I can only remember one or two where I had any 
excitement. 

On page 69 of his book, “The Excitement of Teaching,” 
Billy Phelps of Yale said this: “With me, teaching is more 
than an art or an occupation. It is a passion. I love to teach, 
as a painter loves to paint, as a singer loves to sing, as a poet 
loves to write. Before I get out of bed in the morning, I think 
with ardent delight of my group of students.’’ Now, no wonder 
he was the most beloved professor in Yale's history 


CREATING ENTHUSIASM 


I asked that of H. V 
told 


Well, how can we create enthusiasm ? 
Kaltenborn. I’m sure you're all familiar with him. He 
me a story 

He said that many years ago he went across in a cattle boat 
to Europe with another chap, and they landed in France- They 
had nothing but their bicycles. They were hungry and had to 
sell the bicycles in order to get something to eat, and also to 
help them get jobs. A couple of Americans answering their 
ads in Paris wanted them to sell stercopticon views and stere 
oscopes. Some of you are old enough to remember those days 
when they put those pictures in the stereoscopes and got the 
three-dimensional effect. Well, Kaltenborn said he went out 
trying to sell. Mind you, he couldn't speak French 

This has nothing to do with it, but how many of you would 
like to learn two thousand foreign words, French, Spanish and 
Italian and I guarantee to teach thern to you in ten seconds ’ 





I think I could do it in five if I were in a hurry, and I'll 
guarantee you'll never forget it as long as you live. (This is 
just something thrown in extra, you know.) You don't believe 
it, do you? You don’t believe it can be done? How many 
know it can't be done? Let's see your hands. All right, I'm 
going to make you eat those words in a minute 

Every English word ending in “ion” is a French word, an 
Italian word and a Spanish word and a Latin word. They all 
come from the Latin—-transportation, nutrition, information 

Is anybody willing to challenge this statement ? 

Well, Kaltenborn went out to sell. Talk about selling, he 
went out to sell stereopticon views and stereoscopes when he 
couldn't even talk the French language. He said he just 
dreaded to go out and ring a bell and have the French woman 
come to the door and not know what he was talking about. 
He said, “I was desperate and I was not only desperate but 
hungry, and I didn't know what to do. I said to myself, ‘Listen, 
if you want to eat, you've got to do something.’ Then I said 
to myself, “Why punish yourself, doing something you dislike ? 
Why don't I have a lot of fun doing this? What I'm doing is 
just really something on the stage. It's really laughable.’ ” 

He said to himself, “Well, I can't speak French, but I'm 
going to have a good time doing it from now on. From now 
on I'm going to imagine that there is a group of people out 
there watching me, and I'm going to go up and hit the door 
bell and I'm going to have a good time talking to the woman.” 

By the way, he got the other man to do the same thing 
They knew that they could have more confidence and more 
enthusiasm if they were both doing it. He would knock on 
one door and his partner would knock on another. Then they 
would get together for conferences after these calls and ex- 
change views —"‘What did she say to you?” and so forth 

To make a long story short, Kaltenborn said,’ With my 
enthusiasm I began to sell these stereoscopes and stereopticon 
views. I had so much fun out of it and made so much money 
that I stayed there two years, and I worked all over France.” 
He said if it hadn't been for that, he probably wouldn't have 
known so much about foreign affairs 

I visited Thurston in his dressing room the last time he was 
on Broadway. At that time Howard Thurston was the best 
known magician in the world. We got to talking about 
Houdini. | said, “What did Houdini do before he went out 
before an audience ?”’ 

Thurston said, 
peephole in the curtain, and he would say, ‘A lot of people 
came here and paid to see me, and I'm going to give the very 
best show I possibly can.’ 

I asked him what he did. He said, “If I told you, it would 
sound ridiculous, and I don’t think you'd believe me,” I told 
him to go ahead, and hes said to his secretary, “Will you show 
Mr. Carnegie what I do before I go out to give my magic 
shows?" She hesitated, and he said, “No, no, don't hesitate 
Show him what I do 

She began to jump up like this and said, ‘I love my audience 
I love I love my audience."’ Thurston said that 
had a lot to do with his success. He said, “I do love them, 
because they paid money, mind you, to see me perform my 
tricks of magic. I'm very fond of them. Without them I would 
have to take up a different line of work that wouldn't be 
nearly so attractive as work for an audience, so I'm extremely 


my audi nce 


grateful for them 

I was in London for about six months or so around 1919 and 
1920. I went out to Hyde Park while I was there, to listen 
to some of the speakers. On this occasion there happened to 
be three of them, and they literally were on soap boxes, or at 
least one of them was 

One was a preacher, begging the people to ask God for 
forgiveness and to join the Church. The second one was 
advocating a socialistic form of government. The third was 
a Mohammedan, talking about why a man should be permitted 


Well, Houdini always looked through a 
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to marry three wives. Well, he was the one I wanted to hear. 
But here is the funny part of the story—he had the smallest 
audience. You would have thought he'd have the largest, 
wouldn't you? But he had the smallest audience. Do you 
want to know why? Apparently because he wasn’t very enthust- 
astic himself about three wives. 

In 1948 I was again in London, and again I went out to 
Hyde Park. By the way, they have a very large group of 
speakers now out there. I listened to some of them. 

I was very much impressed by one man’s talk. I asked an 
associate of his what education he had. “Well,” he said, “he 
has had practically no education. Just a little." But he was 
so enthusiastic about what he was saying that he had a great 
crowd gathered around him. 

I listened to him on a Sunday afternoon. That morning I 
had gone to Westminster Abbey. It is probably the most 
famous church, I presume, in the whole world. Maybe St. 
Peter's in Rome is more famous, I don’t know, but Westminster 
Abbey is one of the most famous in history. Queen Mary was 
present in Westminster Abbey that morning. I'm sure the 
preacher must have been a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and yet he bored me to death, and he bored everybody else. 
As a matter of fact, | could hardly hear him. What did he 
lack? He lacked any vitality or enthusiasm himself. 

Why is it that Oxford and Cambridge and a lot of our 
universities will let a man spend four years there and never 
give four seconds of time to this little-understood and under- 
estimated quality of real genuine, sincere, honest enthusiasm ? 

You have already been told that I worked for Armour and 
Company, out in South Dakota, right after I got out of college. 
Well, one night I was walking down the streets of Huron, 
South Dakota, when I saw a man upon a box, talking to some 
people. There was a light burning above his head, and quite a 
large crowd was standing around him, so | stopped to listen to 
see what his racket was. 

He went on to say to the people gathered around, “You 
never see a bald-headed Indian do you?” At that time there 
were a lot of Indians around that part of the country. He said, 

You never see a bald-headed woman, do you?” We all had 
to admit we didn't remember seeing one. 

He said, ‘Now I'll tell you why you see a lot of bald-headed 
men. We men have got thick-soled shoes, and we fail to make 
electrical connections with Mother Earth, and our hair gets 
dry and falls out. The reason the Indians are not bald-headed 
is simply they have these soft, moccasins, and they make good 
electrical connections, and the women have soft thin shoes, 
and they make good electrical connections. 

Then he said, “I absolutely guarantee that if you will pay 
a quarter for ( a little piece of iron or steel or whatever it 
was, and three taps) and put them on your heels, your hair will 
never fall out.” 

Well, I had just spent four years in college, and I thought 
I was awfully smart, but I did just what you think I did. And 
look—it worked! (points to his head of hair) 

That was selling nothing but enthusiasm. Nothing but 
enthusiasm. 

I have some notes here. I want to read this to you. It is 
trom General MacArthur. He had these words written on a 
scroll and hanging in the headquarters in the South Pacific 
during the war. “You are as young as your face, as old as your 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as your despair. Years may 
wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul.” 

Well, I like to talk before audiences. Some of them don't 
like to listen, but anyhow, it's a little bit embarrassing to walk 
out, you know, and attract attention to what is going on. I 
would like to give you a little talk here for 25 or 30 minutes, 
on how to win friends and influence people, but I know some 
of you want to get right back to your offices so we're going to 


have'a recess—two minutes 





DEALING WITH PEOPLE 


Several years ago I was visiting a man who was at that 
time one of the best known advertising men in New York. He 
was head of a big agency in Radio City, and Harvard University 
had just given him an award for having written the best 
advertisement of the year. We were talking about winning 
friends and influencing people. 

He pointed to 27 words that he had framed and hanging 
on a wall of his office, and said, “There is the best statement 
I have ever seen of how to deal with people.” 

Now, who do you suppose wrote those 27 words? Naturally, 
you would think of some advertising man, or some psycholo- 
gist. Well, the funny part of it is that those 27 words were 
uttered by a man by the name of Fred Taitso, who lives in 
Madison, Nebraska, and makes his living digging water wells. 
In 1926 he became the world champion hog-caller. 

Well, hog-calling is quite an art, and in those days they 
had competitions at all the state fairs, and finally they had a 
national competition. They no longer have to do that, because 
they have self-feeding places now for the hogs to go up to and 
eat from whenever they want to. 

One of the farm papers asked Fred Taitso, after he had won 
this distinctive honor, “Mr. Taitso, to what do you attribute 
your success in calling hogs?” 

He said, “Speaking of hogs, you have to have appeal in 
your voice, as well as power. You've got to convince the hogs 
that you've really got something they want.’ That's true, re- 
gardless of whether you're calling hogs or customers or wives 
or sweethearts or children or what have you. You've got to 
have appeal in your voice, as well as power. We have to con- 
vince the hogs that we've really got something they want. 

Did you ever stop to think that everything you have ever 
done in you life is because you wanted something, or you 
decided you did. 

You might say, “Why, that’s ridiculous! I went out the other 
night to play bridge, and I just didn’t want to do it at all. I 
raised hell with my wife for making the appointment.” Well, 
you wanted to do it more than you wanted not to do it, or you 
wouldn't have done it. Am I right? Think it over. 

Well, what do people want? Freud says that the two most 
dynamic drives are the sex drive and the desire to be important. 
John Dewey said that the deepest urge in human nature is the 
desire to be important 

Now, what do you lack? Well, we all want to live in the 
hereafter—that's our religious instinct; we all want money or 
the things that money will buy; we want our children properly 
cared for; we want the gratification of sexual desires, health, 
and a feeling of importance. 

Almost all of those desires are gratified to some extent, at 
least, but there is one hunger that is never wholly satisfied 
the hunger that Professor William James of Harvard was talk- 
ing about when he said that the deepest urge in human nature 
is the craving to be appreciated. 


APPRECIATION 


Now, the lengths to which this craving goes sometimes 
border on the fantastic. To illustrate right out of my own life: 
I was born and brought up, as I already told you, on a Missouri 
farm. My mother was a deeply religious woman. I can still 
remember a book we had on the center of the table in the 
parlor, entitled, “From the Ballroom to Hell.” I never did 
read the book, but it had pictures of some girls in short skirts 
going to hell, and I used to look at the picture and get quite 
a kick out of them. 

Well, because of my mother's attitude, I never learned to 
dance until after I left home. Since that time I have been 
engaged very largely in adult educational work, and that means 
night work, but I still think it's a sin for anybody to dance 
as I dance. But about 30 years ago I was dancing with a girl 


out in Pierre, South Dakota, and she said to me, “Why, Dale, 
you waltz divinely.” Do you think I've ever forgotten? Every 
time I dance now, I say to myself, “Now, Dale, listen. Maybe 
you do have a natural sense of rhythm. Maybe you do waltz 
divinely.’ 

I have only been able to find three people who have ever 
been paid a straight salary of a million dollars a year, and I'm 
sorry to say that none of them were members of your Club 
They were Walter Chrysler, Charlie Chaplin and Charles 
Schwab. 

I asked Charles Schwab why he was paid a million dollars 
a year. He said, “I consider my ability to arouse enthusiasm 
among the men the greatest asset I possess, and the way to 
develop the best enthusiasm is by appreciation and encourage 
ment. I believe in giving a man an incentive to work. I am 
anxious to praise, but loath to find fault. If I like anything, I 
am heary in my approbation and lavish in my praise.” 

He wasn't talking about flattery. He was talking about hon- 
est, genuine, heartfelt appreciation. 

May I suggest that all of us, from now until Christmas, try 
an experiment—the experiment of speaking all the good we 
can of everybody and speaking ill of no man? 

I read one time of a man who was taken aside by an older 
man and given some wise counsel. He told the younger man, 
“Look, nobody cares very much for you or your company, 
because if anybody utters anything in your presence that you 
don't believe, you immediately begin to argue with them and 
to jump down their throats and tell them they don't know 
what they're talking about.’’ The other man was shocked ; he 
hadn't the faintest idea that he was doing those things. He was 
so shocked that he said, “From now on I will speak all the 
good I can of everybody, and I will have nothing bad to speak 
of any man.” 

What happened? Why, he became one of the most famous 
men in our Colonial period of history. As a matter of fact, 
our first foreign ambassador was this man. He said his success 
in life was largely due to speaking all the good he could of 
everybody and ill of no one. I'm talking about Benjamin 
Franklin. If you want to read a superb book, get a copy of 
Benjamin Franklin's autobiography for 25 cents, and you'll 
find the story told there in detail. 

Let's see how it works out in family life. 

Some of you may have known Lloyd Stark when he was 
Governor of Missouri. I was invited one time to spend the 
night in the Governor's mansion, and he told me about his two 
little daughters, Molly and Catherine. He said he broke them 
of standing round-shouldered by just telling them once that 
they were standing round-shouldered, and he didn't want them 
to stand that way. 

You don't believe it, do you? You can't believe it, can you? 
Well, Missourians don't lie. 

I asked Governor Stark, ‘How did you do it?” 

“Well,” he said, “when I saw them standing round-shoul 
dered, I always turned my back to get busy with my papers on 
my desk, and then I would say, ‘Girls, | want to see how you're 
standing.” When they were forewarned, they would stand 
straight. When they got there, | would pat them on-their backs 
and tell them how lovely and beautiful they were when they 
stood straight, and say, ‘I'm so happy about this that I'm going 
to take you to a movie tonight, or something of that sort.” 

By continually not letting them know when he saw them 
standing round-shouldered, but continually praising them for 
standing straight, he said he finally broke them of it. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


I suppose the most famous detective in New York City 
probably the most famous in the United States, although I 
don't know—-was Ray Schindler. I happened to know him for 
a number of years. Talk about good human relations—this is 
a perfect illustration. 





He said that a man who was an accountant came to him one 
day and said, “There is a little gossip going around about my 
wife. I don't think there is anything to it, but I want you to 
give me a report on her. I'm going out of town. I spend most 
of my time out of town, and I want you to give me a report of 
where she goes, every minute of the day, where she is and with 
whom she associates 

This accountant had offices scattered all over the country. 
Ray Schindler said that this accountant got on the train at 
i2nd Street, in Grand Central Station, and by the time that 
train got to 125th Street, she was in a taxi with her sweetheart 
and his arms were around her, and she was going to her 
sweetheart’s apartment 

Well, when the accountant came back after this trip, he 
said to Mr. Schindler, “Have you got a report?’ Mr. Schindler 
replied, “Yes, | have a complete, detailed report,” and he gave 
it to the accountant. He said he was afraid when he read it 
that he would murder his wife and perhaps shoot one of the 
men 

“Well,” Schindler said, ‘this man read this through twice, 
without saying a word. He read it through slowly. Then he 
went over to a window overlooking the Hudson River, and 
stood there for half an hour, looking out of the window, saying 
not a single word. Finally he came back and said, “You know, 
this is really all my fault.” 

He said, “When I married my wife, she was a very lovely, 
sweet woman, and we were very much in love and very happy 
together. She still has a lot of youth, she is still a very lovely 
woman, and I'm still in love with her, but I havent told her 
about it for years. I spend most of my time going across the 
United States, tending to my business, and I’m just ignoring 
her 

“Now, she is only human. She wants love. She wants atten- 
tion. She wants affection, and if 1, her husband—who is really 
in love with her—don't give it to her, can I blame her so much 
for going with somebody who will? I'm not going to say a 
word about this to my wife, but from now on I'm going to try 
to be the kind of husband I should have been.”’ 

And Mr. Schindler told me that on his way home (he was 
a wealthy man) he bought a Packard car and took it home with 
He showed it to his wife and said, “Darling, this is 

He put his arms around her and kissed her and loved 
her and said, “I’m going to stay home more, and you and | 
are going to have a lot of pleasure riding in this car and going 
places. I'm net going to devote all my time to business.” 

He was smart, wasn't he? Suppose he had said, “Look, my 
wife was out with somebody?’ He could have got a revolver 
aad shot somebody. Well, he'd have gone to the chair in 
But he was intelligent. He was good to 


him 
yours. 


Sing Sing for that 
himself 


Goop” BUSINESS 


Let's see how it works out in business. I was giving this 
lecture one time and a man by the name of Charlie Coit came 
up after the lecture to spe ak to me. He said, ‘Let me tell you 
it works in business. I'm with the Commercial Credit 
Company. I called on a very big dealer of automobiles down in 
Florida. I called on him twice a week for.a whole year; I 
made 104 calls on this man, trying to get his credit business. 
He said he was very pleased, but he was satisfied with what he 


how 


was doing with his present company 

He said, “One day I said to myself I would quit talking to 
him about what I wanted and would talk to him about some 
things that would please him He went in to see this man, 
and told him, “You know, I've been thinking a lot about you 
this week. So far as I know, you're the only man in my terrt- 
tory who lost as much money as you did during the Depression, 
and who refused to take advantage of Section 77-B.’ 

What do you think this man said? He said, “Sit down, I 
want to talk to you a minute.’ They talked for two hours. At 
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the end of that time Charles Coit got up to leave, and never 
said a word about having this man’s business, but at the end 
of those two hours this man said, “Look, I want you to handle 
my credit business from now on.” 

When he talked about his business he got nowhere; when 
he gave this man the honest, genuine, sincere appreciation that 
all of us are craving, he finally got what he watned. 

I know a man by the name of Andy Anderson, down in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. I married a Tulsa girl. This man, Andy, 
has salesmen going out in the oil fields and selling some kind 
of equipment. He told me that his daughter said to him one 
time, ‘Daddy, why are you partial to so-and-so?’ He didn’t 
think he was, but his daughter said, “you are. You gave him 
the best part to travel in, you pay more attention to him, and 
you're more interested in him.” 

Then Andy said, “I tried to find out why I was more inter- 
ested in him, and I found the reason I liked him more, really, 
was because every time I paid him a salary check at the end 
of the week, he would thank me and tell me what a pleasure 
it was to work for me. The others didn’t do that; I didn't 
expect them to; I didn’t expect him to do it; I didn't want him 
to, as far as that’s concerned.”’ 

He said, “I though to myself that if all this ‘thank you’ and 
apprecation has had that effect on me, why don’t I use it my- 
self? From that time on I began using ‘thank you’ for every- 
body who bought anything from us. As a matter of fact, when 
a man with the electricity company in Tulsa sent us an order, 
I called him up and thanked him for it.’’ Well, the man said 
to him, “You don’t need to thank me for this, because you 
know I have to have this material, and you're the only one in 
town who has it, so I have to buy it from you, whether I want 
to or not."” Andy said, “That makes no difference. I want you 
to know how I appreciate it.” 

He took a box of candy to the stenographers who typed out 
the orders, and when an office boy came in with an order, he 
said he would always have him come into his office, then he 
would shake hands with the boy and thank him for brining 
the order down. 

“Well,” he said, “I got to the point where I can tell you 
right now that when we start slipping on sales, it means we 
don't thank them enough.” 

He said, “I've been wanting for years to build a cabin on 
Grand Lake, about 50 or 60 miles from Tulsa. I figured up 
one day that within six months I had made enough money by 
saying ‘thank you’ to build that cabin. The cabin is built on 
Grand Lake, and the name of it is ‘Thank You Cabin,’ because 
of the two words that built the cabin.” 

I'm sure most of you saw in the movies the bridge at Tacoma, 
Washington, that was swaying like this in 1940. It was the 
third longest bridge in the world. It fell down, you remember, 
a bridge that cost six and one-half million dollars. 

The man who built that bridge, the architect, arrived in 
Seattle on November 13, 1940. His name was Leon Morsight. 
Everybody was condemning him and ridiculing him for build- 
ing a bridge that was blown down by the wind, mind you. 

Doug Welch, a reporter for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
told me this story himself. The architect had come in about 
11 o'clock at night, and had immediately gone to his hotel and 
to bed. Doug Welch awakened him out of a deep sleep and 
told him who he was. This man was indignant. “I don't want 
to talk to you now under any circumstances, nor do I want to 
talk to any other newspaper reporter.” 

Well, Doug Welch said something that caused him to sit 
up-in bed and talk to him for 45 minutes. What do you 
suppose he said? “So your old bridge blew down, huh?’’ No, 
that isn't what he said. This is what he said: “Mr. Morsight, 
you've built some of the best known and most beautiful bridges 
in the world, not only in the United States but in France and 
in various parts of Euripe. You are probably the most dis- 
tinguished architect of bridges living in the world today. Now, 





a lot of people who know nothing whatever about bridge- 
building have been ridiculing you, and my paper thought it 
was about time to give you an opportunity to tell your side of 
the story.” 

When somebody gave him honest, genuine appreciation and 
asked him for his side of the story, no matter how tired he was, 
he sat up 45 minutes and told the story. 

Well, here is something from Dorothy Dix, and then we're 
going to stop. Dorothy Dix says, “Never get married until 
you have kissed the Blarney Stone. Praising a woman before 
marriage is a matter of inclination, but praising one after you 
marry her is a matter of nécessity, and personal safety. Even 
if your meal is burned, don’t complain, but remark that it 
isn't up to her usual standard of perfection, and she will make 
a burnt offering of herself on the kitchen stove to live up to 
your ideal of her.” 

Now, boys, I want to give you a word of warning about this. 
Don't begin with this too suddenly. If you do, she is bound 
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to suspect that there is another. They always suspect that, don’t 
they, when anything happens ? 

Now I'll make a suggestion, and I'm serious about this. 
Tonight, on your way home, why don't you just stop in at the 
florist shop and buy some flowers, and go home and say to 
her, “Darling.” She'll probably think you're drunk. 


On December the 6th, 1939, I stood in a little church at 
Belton, Missouri, about six or eight miles from the Kansas City 
limits, beside my father, and we looked down for the last time 
at the face of the the woman who had brought me into this 
world. If Mother had lived 26 days longer, she and Father 
could have celebrated their 58th anniversary. As Father looked 
down for the last time into the face of this woman with whom 
he had lived for over 57 years, tears streamed down his cheeks, 
and he said, “Oh, Dale, I wish I could have been better to her.” 


We always say that some day. Why don't we begin doing 
something about it now? 
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cyclonic action as the past fifteen years. Since 1937, we 

have felt the impact of events which almost literally 
shook the world. Hitler made his final grasping reaches for 
European and world power. War broke out in Europe. Japan 
and the United States became involved in an enlarged war, 
the most spectacular, costly, and bloody conflict the world has 
known. The war ended, and an effort was made at peace. 
A new world organization, the United Nations, was set up. 
The world balance of power changed, and Russia and the 
United States were thrust into new, and opposing, roles. Now 
another conflict, an undeclared war, is in its 29th month. That 
war is perhaps the most significant of all these events, since 
this is a new kind of war, fought for a planned, declared pur- 
pose—the maintenance of international order. And before us 
lie many more problems, not the least of them the manner in 
which we in the United States handle our job of being a great 
world power. 

What are the leadership responsbilities of a country editor 

in such days, in a period when the term “‘crisis’’ is so often 
used? How can the country editor help his readers properly to 
face these times ? 
_ He can begin by helping these readers to adjust to the idea 
of ‘‘crisis."" Of course, crises are not new to the United States, 
and in a way we have grown up on them. But in a day when 
they swirl upon us rapidly, we do need advice on facing up 
to them. What can the country editor do? 

He can awaken some of his readers to the realization that 
this 7s a crisis; there are many persons, amazingly enough, who 
still do not understand the magnitude or meaning of great 
events. 

Next, the country editor should guide his readers toward 
the state of mind needed for facing such a crisis. Here the 
approach of the competitive athlete offers a parallel and an 
example. Tension cramps his muscles, and hinders his co- 
ordination, and slows his reaction time. What he seeks is 
relaxation, but with a complete and continuing awareness, 
ready for whatever comes. The editor may not give this advice 
in so many words (although that might be advisable), but cer- 
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tainly he can create a less jittery atmosphere with a non 
shouting approach in his editorial columns. 

Finally, the editor should give the citizen direct and specific 
help on taking steps to meet these crises. 

This means that the country weekly is not merely a ‘news 
paper of record.” That is true; it must be much more. The 
country weekly does not fill its purpose if it provides only the 
hour-by-hour story of birth and death, of marriage and divorce, 
of the other daily doings of its nearby territory. In this day, 
no such community anywhere is fenced off by itself—it is part 
of the world, and it must conduct itself as such. In a super 
sonic day of guided missiles, no man may safely live unto 
himself. His fellows are armed terribly, and they are disturbed, 
confused, uncertain, insecure. 

In such a time, when the greatest problem of mankind is 
man himself, the country editor must not only himself join 
the Big World, but he must help his people to join it. He 
must help them carry out their unavoidable responsibilities as 
citizens of that world 

Is this really the weekly editor's job? Many persons will 
contend that this responsibility rests on the dailies, on radio, 
on television, on magazines. Certainly these media do a great 
job in quickly transmitting and, in general, in interpreting news 
of nation-wide and world-wide meaning. This task the weekly 
cannot do well, and the weekly should not attempt it 

But the country editor can build understanding of the mean 
ing of great affairs, and he can provide leadership to encourage 
other community efforts oiaaal this understanding 

Because he is next door to his audience, he can do a job 
which other media cannot do. The explanatory and back 
ground material he provides will have a certain special type 
of impact, not duplicated elsewhere. In addition, he can 
encourage many community activities which will build knowl 
edge and understanding of the world outside. 

The country editor cannot avoid this responsibility. Because 
the crises of today are so great and so far-reaching, the country 
editor must accept the job of being the “Vice-President in 
Charge of Community Information,’ on the great questions of 
the day. 





What are these great basic problems of our time? What can 
the editor do to explain them? What can he do to build 
interest in them? 

Any consideration of these matters raises immediately the 
problems which face the press, since the press is the great and 
essential medium for the distribution of information. 

The greatest of these problems is the need for a better under- 
standing of the press by the public. Why is this important ? 
Because without public understanding, and sympathy, the press 
cannot get the support of the public—and without that support, 
in the long run we cannot maintain freedom of information 
and freedom of the press. This is an old, old story. Laws and 
constitutions and bills of rights do mot guarantee freedom of 
the press. They are only words on paper. Freedom of the press 
is guaranteed only by the willing and active support of the 
people. There are many examples, but Argentina is the sharp- 
est of the recent cases, unfortunately too numerous. Argentina 
for more than half a century operated under a constitution very 
similar in word and in spirit to that of the United States. That 
constitution ‘guaranteed’ press freedom—but press freedom 
went away when the people did not actively support the 
principle of freedom 

It is a rule of personnel management that workers almost 
always do a better job if they understand why they are doing 
the job, and how it fits into the total picture. They must 


know what the organization is doing, and where it is going 
They must also know how each man's work contributes directly 


to the goal 

In the same way, the public will do much to defend its 
right to know if the public knows the problems of the press, 
and understands why they are important both to the press and 
to the public 

In working for this understanding, we must emphasize that 
freedom of the press belongs’to the people, that it is a right 
of the people, and that it is not merely a right of the press. 
Certainly this right is not the property of the press, as too 
many people seem to think. We need to explain continually 
that freedom of information is the right of the citizen, that 
it is ‘your right to know.” 

Newspapers must be specific in showing precisely how “the 
right to know’ is being choked off. For example: 

Many government bodies are refusing to permit reporters 
to attend their sessions. As an example, not long ago the 
Standard-Times in New Bedford, Mass., fought for two years 
before getting the right to cover school board sessions. Far 
too many local school boards operate as if they owned the 
schools, and as if the work of the board was none of the 
public's business 

Top-level government in many cases is controlling much 
news by the “handout” system; this helps rape reporters 
from asking questions, and from getting behind the mimeo 
graph 

Many government agencies refuse to give out information 
which belongs to the public. In 1950, in Albany, N. Y., the 
federal bureau of internal revenue compromised charges of 
adulteration of liquor in 368 separate cases, and collected fines 
totalling $37,000 in confidential settlements which were com- 
pletely secret 

Too many federal units are using ‘‘security” as an excuse for 
withholding news which really belongs to the public. The 
actions of the armed forces in suppressing pictures of plane 
crashes on private property, when security is not involved, pro- 
vide an unhappy and too common example 

More and more public officials are closing their records. 
In Maysville, Ky., not long ago, a county clerk became annoyed 
with the editor of the local daily and announced that his 
records on civil suits would be closed to her. A protest’ from 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and a front-page 
story in the Maysville Independent, persuaded him to change 
his mind 
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Weekly newspapers must be specific in describing this sup- 
pression of the news. They must list places, times, and names, 
and must emphasize the effects. Newspapers need to show 
these suppressions draw an iron curtain of darkness around the 
citizen. How can the citizen make good decisions unless he 
knows what's going on? The professional publications in the 
newspaper field have led in this fight for freedom of informa- 
tion, and examples from their columns can well be used often 
by weekly newspaper editors. 

This is so important a matter that the weckly newspaper 
must go beyond its own community to report news of suppres- 
sion, and of the fight against suppression. In this reporting, 
newspapers must make clear again that the mass media of 
communications fight for this right not merely on their own 
behalf, but in order to protect the right of the public to know. 

The editor faces certain special problems in his task of 
explanation. 

The first problem is the public's attitude toward the news- 
paper. There is still a considerable public distrust of the 
newspaper; this distrust is, perhaps, concentrated somewhat 
more on the daily newspaper, since those publications deal with 
distant events which the reader has to check. There is un- 
happiness about selection of news, treatment of news, and play 
of news—and the good newspapers suffer with and because of 
the bad. Much of this unhappiness comes about because news- 
papers have not clearly described the place and function of 
the newspaper. For example, we should make clear that it 
is a part of the duty of the newspaper to report some news 
which is unpleasant—and that it ts also a part of its job to 
report minority actions and points of view which may not be 
generally accepted. 

Certain public attitudes are also problems. In general, the 
average citizen does not want accurate or fair or impartial 
reporting. He wants reporting which tells the story the way 
he wants it told. Certainly he favors a free press. The citizen 
will say, perhaps even indignantly, “Of course I'm in favor 
of fair reporting!’ But actually, in practice most citizens will 
define fair reporting as “the kind of reporting that tells my 
slant on the story.” 

Editors realize this—and know that impartial reporting on 
a touchy subject will get complaints from both sides of the 
argument 

But most citizens do not realize their own unconscious 
demands for biased reporting. This is a serious problem—and 
an important one for editors. High schools and colleges are 
already doing much to show this tendency to their students. 
Newspapers can and must do still more if they are to protect 
the newspaper's right to report impartially. 

If we can show the reader clearly that he has this mental 
twist” im approaching a story, we have made several gains. 
We have helped the reader to straighten his own thinking. We 
have built confidence in the newspaper. And we have provided 
more ammunition for good citizenship. 

How can we get readers interested in the terrifically im- 
portant “hard news’ of the world—the news of government 
budgets, of social problems, of world affairs—the news beyond 
the daily chit-chat which absorbs so many citizens? 

This “hard. news’’ is, of course, terribly important to us as 
a nation. Let's take the case of India, and of her relation to 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union now has control, in vary- 
ing degrees, of neasly one-half of the population of the world. 
If and when the Soviet Union gets control of more than one- 
half of that population, we in the United States are in a very 
serious situation, much more serious than now. In fact, many 
persons think our chances are rather thin if Russia gets that 
control. India has a population of 300 million persons, and 
a considerable industrial plant. If India comes into the Russian 

orbit, the Soviet Union will have well over half the population 
of the world in her power zone, and the loss of India can touch 
off other losses as well. Five years ago we knew that China 
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was our good friend and strong ally—so perhaps now is the 
time to think seriously about our relationship with India. 

All this emphasizes the deeper meaning of the question: 
Will India join the free world or the slave world? What in- 
fluences are pushing her in what directions? What do your 
readers know about this problem? Probably 50 percent of 
them do not know that the problem exists at all, and another 
30 per cent have no clear idea of the terrific importance of the 
decision. Does the remaining group, which may even be as 
small as 3 or 4 or 5 per cent, know that the leaders of India 
are apparently not nearly as concerned with -material wealth 
as we seem to be in the United States? Do your readers know 
that India is surprised at the spotlight attention we pay to 
movie stars, and sports heroes, and television personalities- 
and unhappy at the little attention that we pay to scientists and 
scholars, and to serious musicians and artists? Do your readers 
have any hint of how our culture differs from that of India? 
Are your readers concerned about how our two nations might 
understand each other better, and so might be brought closer 
together in the battle for the free world ? 

Of course, it is possible to say: “Handling a problem like 
this is a job for some one else,”” usually for the daily news- 
paper, or for the magazine. Those media do reach millions of 
persons. But are they the most effective media for reaching 
your readers? You reach many persons who do not effectively 
get this particular type of content from other media, and this 
is especially true of the magazines which use such material. 

In contrast, nearly 14,000,000 subscribers and perhaps 
45,000,000 adult readers are reached by country weeklies, and 
three-fourths of these are reached by country weeklies of a 
caliber which would concern themselves with this “problem of 
understanding.” This means that the country editor can be 
effective with a tremendous number of people. All working 
citizens must deal with this problem—and the size of the 
opportunity is all the more reason why the country editor, who 
is certainly a working citizen, must awaken his readers to these 
stories. 

How can the country editor work with such large, distant, 
involved problems? What can he do to reach the three goals 
of building the interest of his readers, informing them, and 
influencing them to action after they have gained perspective? 

“Good editorials’ is a basic answer. Your editorial page has 
been important, it is important now, and it must in the 
future be an even more important part of your paper. Your 
editorial page can wake up your readers, can tell them of the 
great problems. 

Many editors will at once raise the question: “How can | 
learn enough about India (or whatever the topic may be) to 
do a really good editorial job?’ This is a sound question. 
Country editors today are tremendously busy, with many nearby 
and pressing problems of their own, and obviously they can’t 
know everything about everything. 


Perhaps you can begin by making a list of the ten biggest 


roblems which face the resident of the United States. Some 
of these will be problems outside the United States, some will 
be within. When you have developed your own “Big Ten,” 
you can, as you read and listen, perhaps pay a little more 
attention to them; look for material about them, and, where 
possible, file the most important items. You can talk to others 
about these problems, to get reactions to certain points of 
view. To some extent, high school students in your home 
ought to come into this selection and discussion of the great 
problems ; they will contribute a great deal, and being brought 
into the discussion will help train them as citizens. In this 
whole process, you as an editor will learn a great deal. You 
may not become an expert, but you'll have a background 
enough to comment, and you'll know more on the problem 
than 99 per cent of your readers. You'll have enough back- 
ground for editorials and for your column—and treating such 
topics in your column is very important. Your column packs 
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a lot of power—and it reaches readers who aren't touched by 
other types of editorial comment. 

How much of this material should you use? Probably one 
item a week about some one topic from “the big ten’’ is about 
right; that will keep these subjects before your readers, and 
still not overload your editorial page. 

It's important also to reprint material from the experts on 
the topics you choose. This will call for cutting and con- 
densing, to save space, to save time for the reader, and to 
increase readability and readership. Such reprints are certainly 
your job, if the material is pertinent, relatively new, interesting, 
and definitely important. 

At the same time, tell readers where they can get more 
information about your Big Ten. Call their attention to an 
article on India by Norman Cousins, a book about Nehru. If 
you can, give a quick summary, or a hint of the content, to 
build interest. Make good use of your local librarian. Tell her 
what you are trying to do, and what kind of material you want 
She will be of much help to you—and if in this process you 
build greater citizen interest in your library, that too will be 
a gain 

You can encourage your readers, by indirect mention, to 
become acquainted with such penetrating magazines as Af/antic, 
Harper's, The Saturday Review, The Reporter, United States 

News, and dozens of others. 

When this material is prepared for your paper, how can 
you make it most useful? How can you get high impact? 
Begin with the typography; make sure that your editorial gets 
attention, and that it's easy to read. A number of country 
weeklies are now illustrating occasional editorials. Others are 
changing type sizes or faces or using bold face, or indenting 
material, or trying special dashes. 

The amount of display is also important. It would seem 
desirable that you run a ‘big editorial” on some very important 
topic ten or twelve times a year. This ‘big editorial” might 
run under a three- or four- or five- or even six-column head- 
line, outside your regular editorial columns. Such an editorial 
may call for several weeks of ‘thinking over’’; naturally, you'll 
want to do it well. After a time, whenever you run such an 
editorial, your readers will be saying, “Well, Joe has some 
thing here he thinks is big stuff; I'll have to read this.”’ 

When you run a “big editorial,” carry on a “campaign by 
tear sheet.” Send these tear sheets to other editors on both 
daily and weekly papers (it's important to keep them fully 
informed too), educators, schools of journalism, and civic 
leaders. Such editorials also deserve promotion through front 
page space, window displays, and in other ways. Provably 
your librarian will be glad to tie a good display in with a 
showing of such an editorial. 

The great purpose of all this editorial page effort is to 
awaken your readers to the great problems. If we can, we 
should build understanding also; but the greater need is aware 
ness. And, of course, understanding does not necessarily mean 
agreement. In the United States we expect and respect differ 
ences, and one of our great strengths is the diversity of our 
points of view, and our willing tolerance of that diversity 

The news columns of the weekly also offer a road to civic 
information, although here the opportunities are not quite so 
great. But there are at least three possibilities. Visitors to the 
community who have contact with important problems can be 
interviewed about those problems. Exchanged coverage can be 
given to speakers who touch on these problems. News stories 
on your library can build and direct the reading interests of 
your fellow citizens. 

The country editor is important also in reaching individuals 
as individuals. In his conversation, without being obvious, and 
without a display of knowledge, he can call attention to prob- 
lems of importance. He can encourage discussion of such 
problems; we now have far too little of such discussion. He 
can strengthen the interest of citizens who have already joined 
the great world, and he can help others to become interested 
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Just as important is the work of the editor with groups. For 
example, he can make suggestions on program plans for or- 
ganizations, and so determine, in part, the subject matter which 
comes before them. His work with libraries has been men- 
tioned. The publicity the editor gives to his public library can 
help waste its resources, or can make them work for the com- 
munity. By his degree of interest, he can change the reading 
habits of his subscribers. What would happen in your com- 
munity if you could multiply by four—and that would be easy 
to do—the number of persons who are reading the interesting 
but also solid books on government and world affairs now in 
your public library? Frankly, that change would be very 
wonderful—and you, through your newspaper alone, can 
probably get it done. 

The country editor can help also by encouraging local groups 
to bring in visitors from outside his community. For example, 
one lowa country editor has been very active in helping bring 
to his community, at Thanksgiving time, a large group of col- 
lege students from outside the United States. Last year 43 
made the trip. His community really gets acquainted with these 
young people, and they get an experience which means much 
to them, and which they say they do not get often enough— 
they ‘get contact with average American homes and with every- 
day citizens. 

Work with your local schools is also important. Let us sup- 
pose you say to your school superintendent: “We want to 
encourage high school students to learn more about India. 
Some time during the year we'd like to sponsor a public pro- 
gram in which they told us what they've found out about India 

and we'll use most of their stuff in the paper.”’ I’m sure 
you'd find him interested and cooperative. He would know 
the project was good training in getting information for citizen- 
ship, and you would know the project was sound for the com- 
munity as well as for the students. 

From all of this effort by the country editor, through his 
editorial page, and with individuals and groups, we will in- 
evitably make faster progress toward the higher level of aware- 
ness, of understanding, and of citizen action which are essential 
to our survival as a nation. 

In this field of awareness, understanding, and citizen action, 
the problem of India is tremendously important, but it is of 
course not the only foreign problem with which editors should 
be concerned. 

Consider the situation in South Africa. Here the native 
working on a farm gets three pounds of mealie-meal a day. 
This is a corn meal mush made with water; he gets no milk, 
no meat, no vegetables, no fruit, just three pounds of corn 
meal mush a day, 365 days a year This diet is set by law; 
when the law was passed, the opposition insisted that two 
pounds of meal a day was enough. If the native works in town, 
his diet is a iittke more varied, but he lives in hovels made of 
boxes, sheet metal or cardboard; there are no streets, no 
sewerage, no running water, no lights. By law, the native is 
forbidden to work at any skilled trade,,and so he is not allowed 
to build himself decent housing. His work hours are long, 
and strictly regulated. 


What is the result? The answer is simple: There is unrest, 
there is rioting. And this is not merely a problem for the 
white man in South Africa; it is'a problem for us all. The 
white man’s treatment of the native in South Africa is a con- 
tinuing reminder to non-white peoples throughout the world 
that the white man has not always done well by the non-white. 
Non-whites everywhere seem now to be aroused over this 
prebiem, which we here in the United States tend to overlook. 
We do not fully know that in many parts of the world this is 
the Age of the Great Unrest. These non-white nations with 
large populations are also developing industrial power, with 
all its potentialities for evil as well as good. When 60 per cent 
of the world’s population is non-white, this problem has special 
meaning. The world is small, and we must learn, if we have 
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not yet learned, that the problems of man everywhere are our 
very own problems. 

We have another great foreign problem, and that problem is 
Russia. At this moment we can consider only one phase of that 
problem, and that phase is the American hysteria over com- 
munism, We seem to fear communism as if there were some 
black magic about it. Certainly communism is dangerous, and 
we ought to oppose it vigorously. But do we oppose it best 
by acting as if the doctrine has some magical power, or as if 
communists were supernatural beings? We act as if commun- 
ism is so wonderful that we can protect ourselves against it only 
by preventing the spread of any material urging communist 
doctrines. Actually communism is a doctrine of reaction which 
denies many of the basic rights of man and which does indeed 
go back to the dark ages. The logic of communism is illogical. 
Brought into the open, the arguments of communism defeat 
themselves. 

But the hysteria of today prevents a complete examination 
of these weaknesses of communism. This result is that thou- 
sands and millions of Americans must feel that communism 
has a lot on the ball—or we wouldn't act as if we were afraid 
of it. Any nation should know its enemies well—and today 
our hysteria about communism is cheating millions of our 
young people of this important knowledge, knowledge which 
will protect them and protect us. They are cheated of this 
knowledge because thousands of school teachers, knowing the 
hysteria and the shouting which arise in connection with all 
things touching on communism, hesitate to discuss communism 
or Russia in their classes. (Of course, this discussion will be 
about communism, and not in favor of communism, and every- 
one is agreed on that.) This fear arises because of the smear 
tactics used so quickly and so freely by many groups who 
regard themselves as opponents of communism, whenever 
those groups have occasion to suspect any persons of even the 
faintest connection with some type of activity which even 
hints at a distant contact with communist doctrine. In this 
way we have drawn our own iron curtain around our children, 
and have kept essential protective knowledge from them. 

In this situation the press has on some occasions provided 
“trial by publicity” or “punishment by publicity,” on in that 
way it has contributed to this atmosphere of fear and darkness. 
To that extent at least, the practices of the press should be care- 
fully reexamined, because it should be a function of the press 
to promote rather than to restrict the public examination of the 
important ideas of our time. 

In all the areas of our life, it is the obligation of the country 
editor to talk to his readers of these many tremendous ideas 
which are shaking the world, and to remind his readers that 
throughout history sdeas have changed the course of affairs. 
Even though the workers for an idea have often reached their 
ends through the use of force, it was the idea which set those 
forces into motion and gave them their vitality. 

The editor must emphasize also the responsibility of the 
individual to be a world citizen, and to think and act as a 
world citizen—with the full understanding that today as 
always, the individual has tremendous power, and can be 
in his own right extremely effective in changing the current 
of great events. 

The editor can remind his audience that all problems yield 
to thought, and he can give his readers new background which 
will add to the adequacy of their thinking. He can show his 
fellow citizens that they cannot retreat from the world, and he 
can remind them continually that the future belongs to those 
who prepare for it. Our preparation thus far has too much 
emphasized the art of mass Aciedien an art in which we 
have superb and a terrifying skill. But there can be other prep- 
arations as well, preparations for the art of living together in 
a world community. There do rest within us still the seeds of 
greatness, and with great application and high leadership we 
can take ourselves out of this age of darkness into a new age 
of enlightenment. 





